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PREFACE. 



An explanation of the circnmstances which 
originated this small tribute to the great cause — 
Education, may be, by some, thought requisite. 

J. H. H. PoLEY, Esq., M.P., who has been the 
President of the Stourbridge Mechanics' Institution 
for nearly a quarter of a century, offered prizes for 
the best three Essays on the following subject, viz : 
"The best means of making Adult Classes, in 
Mechanics', Literary and Scientific Institutions, 
both useful and attractive, and of developing, gen- 
erally, their Educational resources/' 

The Bight Hon. Loed Ltttblton, the Hon. 
AND Ebv. W. H. Lyttelton, and J. H. H. Foley, 
Esq., M.P., kindly obliged the Institution Com- 
mittee by being the Judges. The first prize was 
unanimously awarded to this Essay, bearing the 
motto ** Excelsior." Loed Lyttelton gave au 



VI. PREFACE. 

additional prize for the same^ and each of the 
Judges expressed a strong desire that it should be 
published. 

The Work comes before the public not so much 
from the wish of the Author, as from that of the 
Judges ; the Author, therefore, respectfully solicits 
the Reader's kind indulgence to any little errors 
that may have crept in during the hurry of writing 
or in publishing. 

Coalbourhbrooh, Stourbridge, 
1861. 



ADULT EDUCATION. 



The experience which I have had for many years, 
in Literary Institutes, Evening Schools, and Adult 
Education generally, naturally suggested to me the 
propriety of submitting to the public the conclu- 
sions at which I have arrived. Hence I have been 
led to compete for the prize now offered for Essays 
on the important subject of Mechanics' Institutes 
and agencies of a similar kind. It has been said 
that *'the workmaster is the greatest opponent to 
the schoolmaster.^' Adult Education must, therefore, 
be a subject of paramount importance. Each year 
the Mends of knowledge-— the true philanthropists 
of the age— are enquiring how they can advance 
this cause. In fact, the first minds of the day 
are occupied with the question — How to provide 
a progressive education for the youth of both 
sexes of the middle and lower classes, during that 
dangerous period intervening between the time of 
leaving school and arriving at the age of maturity ? 
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The temptations to which our young men and young 
women are subjected are numerous and powerful. 
During this period, the mind and passions are con- 
stantly striving for victory, and unless the young 
man and woman find the "better part'' by the 
cultivation of the former, they will soon be conquered 
by passion, and become debased and sensual. 

The good foundation which is now being laid in 
many Free Grammar, National, and Private Schools, 
will seldom produce the desired results unless the 
after education is well watched and attended to. 

The early age at which the lower classes now 
leave school, renders this attention doubly necessary. 
Just at the age that the children of the upper 
classes are removed to Public schools, there to 
receive a sound training for the mind, during four, 
five, or six years ; the children of our National and 
lower Private Schools are withdrawn, to face the 
world in the workshop and factory ; not half fortified 
to resist the temptations, these places, alas, so 
offcen present to their young minds. 

Parents offcen remark, "I am sending my son to 
another school 'to finish ' his education, before 
going to work.'* What a fallacy! He may just 
as well have fimished on leaving the Infant School, 
as to assert that he will do so when he departs from 
the school where the ages are more advanced. Not 
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only his school days, bnt all his days, are merely 
successive steps, which should be progressive and 
devoted to improvement, with reference not only to 
the social position of this life, but to that future 
state of existence which all wish to enjoy. 

In all the professions, a man's education may be 
said only really to conmience when he first receives 
his diploma, certificate, or authority from some 
responsible body, but it unfortunately happens that 
those engaged in trade and labor too often are 

**Hackney'd in basiness, wearied at that oar, 

Which thoasands once fast chained to, quit no more." 

and, forsaking the cultivation of all literary pursuits, 
devote themselves, in this utilitarian age, solely to 
the purpose of money getting, and thus become 
slaves of labor. 

It is astonishing to find what a small number 
of young men are able to do at twenty what they 
could have done at thirteen or fourteen. What a 
warning Pope's lines convey to us on this head, 

** Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
A little knowledge is a dangerous thing." 

What can a young man of twenty summers, who has 
been withdrawn from the *^top form'' or first class 
of a good Academy, and who has entirely, or nearly 
so, neglected to improve his education, either h^ 

A % 
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self-culture, or attendance at classes, lectures, and 
making a good use of the library of his locality ; 
what can such an one have but a little, aye ! a very 
little, sound knowledge. 

But we must remember that good opportunities 
for attendance at classes of the right sort have been 
few and far between. It is a perfect anomaly, that 
this, the most dangerous time of life, in both sexes, 
should in this country be, we may almost say, left 
to chance. But we rejoice to see the dawn of a 
better day. A strong feeling has set in the minds of 
our great Educationalists, and is daily growing, for 
Evening Schools ; classes in various places ; and for 
making Mechanics' and Literary Institutions what 
Dr. Birkbeck and Lord Brougham partly intended 
them to be, but which is very far, with some few 
exceptions, from what they have been. 

Now, these Institutions should be so managed as 
to possess the entire confidence of every public and 
private Schoolmaster, the Clergy, and the friends of 
education generally, for they offer to a great extent, 
when well conducted, a remedy for this deficiency 
in the after-education of a large number of youths 
in the middle and lower classes of society. Where 
a good Educational Institution exists, the school- 
master, who trains his pupils as those who are 
^ become the future fathexs ol IV^ %oxv^ ^^vi 
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daughters of this great country^ will be able to 
say^ at the final parting from that almost sacred 
spot, *Hhe old schoolroom/' "Now, my son, let 
not your education go backward; build on the 
foundation I have laid: Excelsior must be your 
motto. Join the classes of such an Institution. 
Study such subjects for the Society of Arts' Exam- 
ination. Bemember what I have told you about 
George Stephenson and his perseverance ; compare 
your advantages with his. Be diligent; conquer 
all difficulties ; use the library ; seek God's blessing 
on all you do; go and prosper." 

I propose to consider the subject of this Essay, 
viz : " On the best means of making Adult Classes 
in Mechanics', Literary, and Scientific Institutions 
both useful and attractive, and of developing 
generally their Educational resources," under three 
divisions. 

I. The Teacher of the Classes. 

n. The Teaching of the Classes, and the Classes 
themselves. 

ni. What are the Educational Resources of 
these Institutes, and how can they be best developed 
and extended for the members' advantages. 

Sir James Kay Shuttleworth is no mean authority 
on this subject, and &om.lns& \gt^ai\. ^t::^«cnsssss^'^»- 
that prosperous union, "TVkft ^^aaV \j.«xsr»^css.^ 
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Scheme of Evening Classes/' his opinion, therefore, 
is well worth knowing. He has given the results of 
his experience to a friend, who wrote for information 
on this momentons question. The substance of 
the reply was to this effect : 

I. The whole vitality of our Institutions we 
the Glasses. 

II. The vitality of the Classes are the Teachers. 

III. The vitality of the Teachers is the paid 
Organising Master, who devotes his whole time 
and attention to the Classes in the Union. 

Here, therefore, we find the teacher occupying 
the second position in the experience of this great 
Educationalist. 

It is truly said, ''As the Master, so the School; " 
and these words hold equally good as regards the 
classes now under consideration. Por, as the 
teacher, so will his class be: either attractive, 
useful, and popular, or the reverse— the state we 
so often see and hear of them occupying. Eind 
a thoroughly efficient, practical teacher, with energy 
and punduality, and he will soon make a class. 
He must be a gentleman who knows not only Mow 
to teach, but wAat to teach; who well considers the 
mental wants of his pupils, and who organizes his 
class at once according to the ability of each; not 
putting the ignorant in antagonism with the better 
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scholaiv-for one will most probably drive the other 
away ; not putting boys and men in one class ; not 
offering the same mental food to all; not treating 
all the same. He must make his teaching bear 
upon the duties of the every-^day life of his pupils, so 
that advantages may soon show themselves and 
give encouragement. Great attention must be paid 
to the feelings and tastes of those under his diaige, 
and greitt tact must be used to keep order without 
giving offence. 

The teacher should, if possible, be a person, 
whose name, age, and position will carry respect 
with it; and he should be one who has made the 
art of teaching (an art not half respected in Eng- 
land, ccmsidering the immense results depending on 
it) hk study or profession. He should rather study, 
as an example, Apollo, whose harp makes his 
philosi^hy a pleasure, than the frowning features 
of Minerva; never forgetting that his pupils have 
all passed a day of bodily and mental toil before 
joining his class. Whether paid or voluntary, great 
punctuality is highly necessary, as young men soon 
flag when they perceive any irregularity. 

Now, start a class with such a teacher as here 
described, and I fearlessly assert that success will 
soon crown his efforts. But provide the opposite, 
him who is wanting in one or more of these impor- 
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tant qualifications ; one who may be a good teacher^ 
and can impart plenty of information, but does not 
possess tact in management, or is not practical in 
what he teaches, or is wanting in energy, or irregular 
in attendance. Is it to be expected that young men 
will give their time and attention? Is it to be 
expected that such a teacher will have an attractive 
and useful class ? No. It may start well, but will 
soon dwindle down, until the well-intentioned teacher 
finds his proffered services unacceptable, and there- 
upon retires with aU his good intentions blighted. 
The committee, too, are disgusted ; the whole blame 
is laid on the class. " They do not value education.'* 
If we refiect, we shall ask : What, and how has it 
been offered them ? Did it bear on their calling ? 
Did it fit them better for society ? Were those nice 
little feelings of the young man ever thought of? 
No. My whole experience is, that wherever there 
has been an efficient teacher, there has been found 
a good class; provided, of course, the subjects 
taught are practical and useful to the majority of 
the members. 

Of all classes that require the best teachers, the 

two are, the Infants' and the Adults'. See how 

many young men of good training and education 

Ml to conduct Evening Schools successfully. I 

mean the assistant masters appomtedi ^o^ Q;W[«raL» 
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ment. And why ? Not because they cannot teach ; 
not because they have not the knowledge and do 
not try; but chiefly biecause they fail in the most 
important points — ^want of experience, tact in 
managing adults, and the power of not giving 
offence. Their age, too, does not carry that weight 
which adult classes require; nor give that confidence 
which is necessary to success. What would the 
success of the drum and fife band be if the appointed 
teacher never had any experience? Where do 
Institutes seek for such a master P From the Army 
or Militia. These bands, with such masters, are 
highly attractive and self-supporting; yet, where 
these exist, we sometimes find no teacher, for other 
more important subjects, sought. I know an 
instance of a band starting with a non-professional 
teacher. It soon died out. Another attempt was 
made with a professional teacher, who was not well 
acquaints with these instruments. This did not 
last long. The third attempt was a perfect success. 
And why P Because the third master was a Drum 
Major, in whom the whole class had the highest 
confidence. Let conmiittees try the same expedient 
for other classes of a more lasting and useful form, 
and they will see, likewise, a success never antici- 



Now, where funds are aNw\a!(Aft to^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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can be had, no doubt they are preferable. I believe 
better teachers, in many instances, such as in small 
towns, can be obtained voluntarily, when they are 
sought for at the right time and properly. To have 
to pay such a teacher as I have tried to depict, 
would be a heavy drag on an Institution's exche- 
quer, especially where classes are free. But I doubt 
whether these classes ever should be in an eleemosy- 
nary state. Por what costs little or notiiing, is 
valued, generally, little or nothing. Pour or five 
shillings per term of three months is not much for 
a young man to spend upon so important a matter as 
the improvement of his mind ; especially when ten 
times that sum is often expended for the gratifica- 
tion of his body. With such a fee, classes for several 
subjects may prove self-supporting. If a teacher 
can be brought twenty miles, once a week, to 
conduct the Drum and Pife Class, and be paid well, 
surely the attempt should be well tried for a Book- 
keeping Glass, Drawing Class, French Class, Latin 
Class, or any other subject to suit a majority of the 
members. I am quite sore that the first-named 
subject might be made self-supporting, and also 
the French Class. 

But to depend chiefly on Voluntary Teachers, 
and not give a plan how to obtain them, will be 
omitting a very important coiisv^iei^Aiwm. ^wi. 
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half the obtaining of any favor^ depends on the 
manner it is solicited ; whether at the right time 
and in a proper and respectful manner. When a 
great favor is required, not a doubt but that a 
deputation will be successful when any other form 
of application may fail. This is often adopted by 
Institutes for other favors, as the use of pictures 
for soirees, parks or gardens for pic-nics, etc, but 
for that great favor, a voluntary preceptor to carry 
on the most important feature of the Institutes, is 
seldom or ever tried. This, then, is the plan I would 
strongly advise every committee, which is in want 
of help to conduct or assist in conducting classes, 
to try. Appoint two or more gentlemen of influ- 
ence, from the committee or members, to wait 
personally on the Clergy, Government or Private 
Schoolmasters, and many other gentlemen of educa- 
tion, and solicit one, or, in some cases, two evenings 
per week from them to conduct classes. The 
deputation should be prepared to meet any objec- 
tions, by promising their co-operation, and by 
showing the value and usefulness of such an 
honorable post : for I say without hesitation, that 
he who gives time and trouble far such a purpose 
and fulfils it fairly, is (and should be considered) 
one of the greatest donors to «k^ ^As^^^r&sss^^ 
Institute, and assists the comKa\,U^ \j^ ^"KK^ QN&.'^iBsu 
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inteDtions of the foanders more than any other man. 
The committee should accept his services in this 
lights and in the annual report acknowledge them 
as such. The best and most comfortable room^ too^ 
should be accorded these classes, first, to make them 
attractive, and also out of respect to the voluntary 
teacher. 

The committee and other gentlemen should 
occasionally visit the classes to give assistance and 
encouragement, and it should be clearly seen that 
education is the first and great business of the 
Institution. 

If the voluntary plan fail, a Paid Teacher should 
be tried, as where efficient persons are obtainable, 
they will prove in most cases more useful and 
attractive, as '' other engagements'' often dishearten 
pupils, and in the case of the paid master these are 
not permitted. 

For the Elementary Class, Voluntary Teachers, in 
many instances, may be thus obtained. In a place 
where there are several schools under experienced 
masters, the deputation may succeed in getting one 
night per week from each, or, what is perhaps better, 
four or five nights in succession once in a month. 
The labors oi the teachers would be by this plan 
J^geljr diminiabed, and the aucceaa ol ^J^a ^Swma 
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equally sustained. Where there is a responsible 
head thus acquired^ the apathy of the comniittee 
and members must be great if others are not found 
to assist in this^ the most important class to every 
Institution. 

Sir James Kaj Shuttleworth's third point of 
vitality was the Paid Organising Master^ and, where 
unions exist, no doubt but he will prove a most 
desirable officer. His calls on the secretary and 
committee in August may be a great stimulus to 
''start in time.^' His assistance, also, to the voluntary 
teachers may be very beneficial, and his occasional 
visits would act as a propeller to the teachers and 
pupib. He also may assist in forming new Insti- 
tutes where none exist. These officers, in East Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, have conferred a permanent 
benefit on the Institutions they visited, as the success 
of the pupils from those localities, in the Society of 
Arts and other prize schemes, so fully confirms. A 
union recently formed in this locality (South 
Staffordshire) has passed the following resolution : 
''that they deem it expedient and absolutely neces- 
sary to appoint one or more Organising Masters.^' 
This resolution, coming from one of the most 
important of Her Majest/s Inspectors, the Eev. 
J. P. Norris, who takes an es]^ial \3cisKtfe^\a.*^iK!e. 
subject of Classes for ad\x\ts, gi^J^ «a. ^^^s:i^^^«s^ 
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weight to the views entertained by Sir James Kaj 
Shnttleworth. 

No doabt this point has been discossed in 
the Worcestershire Union, and it would afford 
great pleasure and satisfaction to se^ such an officer 
appointed. But as this step will, in many districts, 
involve pecuniary difficulties, I should advise the 
voluntary plan, both for an organising master and 
teachers, to be tried with united effort and enei^ ; 
for if the Working Men^s Colleges succeed with 
this aid alone, surely there can be no reason why 
our Institutions cannot do so. The Voluntary 
Organising Master will not, of course, be expected 
to give much time, but his services during the Union 
Examinations, with a few occasional visits, may 
prove highly useful. More than one may be 
appointed; and men of experience have been and 
still may be found who are willing, by this means, 
to benefit their fellow men, 

The College at Wolverhampton, though but 
recently established, I find obtained, in May last, 
seven certificates from the Society of Arts. Messrs. 
Chance's Beading Boom is stiU more successful, 
and shews what can be accomplished where the 
after-education of our youths is properly directed 
snd attended to. 
In the education of a yout\i, lYiet^ ^oviJAXi^ \5ka 
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" gaps.'^ When he leaves the Day School, he should 
be directed to a suie source for further study. 
When a few years of retrograde motion have acted 
upon him, then comes the great difficulty of enlisting 
his sympathies. Then he does not relish showing 
any deficiency ; whereas, if he had begun early, these 
difficulties would not have presented themselves. 

These then, under the first head, are what I 
consider as the best means of making these dasses 
attractive and useful. 

I. To obtain highly efficient and practical 
Voluntary Teachers, who will possess the confidence 
of the pupils, and be as punctual to their honorary 
office as if it were a paid one. 

n. That these classes should be so conducted '^ 
as also to possess the confidence of every Educator 
imd Clergyman, so that the pupils on kavix^ school 
may be directed to a sure source of improvement. 

m. That the successful Voluntary Teacher 
should be considered as one of the greatest sup* 
porters and benefactors of the Institution, both by 
the commiUee, members, and pupils. 

IV. Where fimds permit, it is advisable to 
have Paid Teachers, especially for higher subjects, 
such as French, Latin, Book-keeping, Mathenatics, 
etc, and that a smaU fee, ^ \s2ns^Sa^\«5*J5st*^caBs^ 
baviDg the classes entiteV} fxe^. 
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V. That where Unions exist, a Paid Organising 
Trained Master is highly desirable, and that a 
Voluntary one may, also, be of great service. 

YI. To appoint the best rooms for the classes, 
and to see that they are kept comfortable, well 
heated, ventilated, and clean, and well provided 
with apparatus. 

VII, The committee to appoint deputations, in 
August or September, to wait personally upon those 
likely to become efficient teachers, so that a syllabus 
of the proposed classes may be well circulated, and 
work commence on September 29th. 

I now come to the second part, viz : the Teaching 
of the Class and the Glasses themselves. 

"Where a Professional Teacher conducts a class, 
of course, the teaching will depend on his own 
plans, but as many teachers, it is hoped, will be 
drawn from other ranks, it may do some good to 
go fully into this important head, as something 
practical on this point may be very usefiil. 

Now, all teaching should have some definite 

object, and that should be kept constantly before 

the pupil's mind. To find that object, the character, 

callings, and previous advantages of the pupils, 

should he well considered. This will lead to a 

dUBculty, and one that cannot \i^ \^^ oN^iwrajka 
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but by a systematic organisation. Where there is 
to be perfect teaching, there must be an amalgama- 
tion of mind and sympathies between the teacher 
and the taught, and before this can be accomplished, 
the class or classes must be brought, by classification, 
to as near a par, in regard to abilities, as possible. 
This, then, organisation wiU effect, and is the first 
thing to attend to in the commencement of a class. 
A neglect of thid has often proved the barrier to 
success. 

In forming classes, no one should be allowed 
to join for advanced subjects who has not mastered 
the more elementary ones. Por instance, many 
a youth aspires to the French, Latin, or 
Mathematical Class, before mastering his own 
language to some extent, or before knowing arith- 
metic. The subjects for classes, of most importance 
for attraction and usefulness, therefore, are the 
elementary. 

Most young men well know, that to be able to 
obtain information from books; to write a good 
legible hand, and spell correctly; to be a good 
accountant, and to be able to indite a business 
letter, are indispensable qualifications to any respect- 
able office. The class that should give these 
requirements, is the Eeading, Wtvtm^, «sA ^sxSj^-- 
metic Class, and it is, in l\ia y^«&^^ ^^^>^ ^^ 

B 
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education, the most important of all^ and the one 
that requires the best teacher. 

The following plan of conducting this dass is 
recommended from a successful experience. First 
organise the whole into three divisions^ according to 
their powers of reading and comprehension. This 
being done on the first night, the next night, let the 
first class write, second division read, and the third 
do arithmetic, giving half-an-hour or three-qnarters 
of an hour, to each subject, by alternation. Each of 
the three divisions will then have to read, write, and 
cipher during every night of meeting. 

But each of these subjects must be made practical, 
so that the pupil may see some value in return for 
his self-denial and efforts. 

For example, the Writing Class should not 
merely have copies set, or books with printed head- 
ings, but have the different forms of address, model- 
letters on different useful points, such as application 
for situations, favors ; forms of bills, receipts, and 
invoices; and, to those who are able, short 
original themes should form a subject, and thus 
increase the power of composition. Thus, one of 
the three despised " R's ^' may be made both useful 
and attractive to our young men. The teacher 
should, provide the copies of letters, and other useful 
matter, and when copies are sd, \\\^ sv&>\^\. ^^xsi^siL 
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always be made to convey some geographical^ or 
other useful information. 

For the second "E'* Arithmetic, the more 
advanced would be able, with a little supervision 
from the teacher, to proceed from some good text- 
book, as Hunter's or Colenso's Arithmetic. The 
second division, too, would be able to work out the 
rules practically, after the teacher had well explained 
the theory of them, with a free use of the blackboard. 
For the third, and the most important division, 
a commencement with notation may be requisite. 

From the lower division in each subject, you may 
expect to find the irregular, and those likely to retire 
from the class. That this division may soon see a 
use of arithmetic, I would advise, that as soon as 
one simple rule is mastered, the corresponding 
compound rale should be taught. Adults, too, 
more easily comprehend the money notation, 
through having to handle it in the shape of wages. 
Short, easy questions, bearing on the employment of 
the pupils, should be at first set; and great atten- 
tion paid to the backward pupils. The reason for 
each step taken should be clearly explained, so as 
to develope the thinking powers. After the four 
compound rules, including long division, are well 
imderstood, I would then proceed to decimals, as 
adults very soon acquire them when the teacher 
B a 
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thoroughly explains their- theory. Progress in these 
rnles^ thought by many of the uneducated as 
the climax of arithmetical knowledge^ will have 
no small effect in giving encouragement to the 
pupils to conquer other more difficult mles^ and 
prove a recommendation to the class. The whole 
school may be taught at the same time the theory 
of decimals or vulgar fractions^ as many of tibtose 
who can work them do not understand their theory. 
The rules of practice, proportion, and duodecimale^ 
apply to very many tildes, and should have due 
prominence. The important rules for mental calcu- 
lations should be taught, as, to find the price of 
dozens, gross, and hundreds; to find what a sum 
per day amounts to in a year, with or without 
Sundays; to find interest at 5 and 2^ par cent. 
These rules always prove interesting to adults;. 
Thus, arithmetic, the second '' E,'^ which has been 
truly styled "the poor man's logic,'' may be made 
highly useful and attractive. 

And now comes the remaining and legitimate 
"E," viz: Eeading. This is one of the most, if 
not the most, important subjects for a class, whether 
backward or advanced; yet we find it very largely 
omitted, and, even in many private and publio 
schools, greatly neglected and imperfectly taught. 
TAe last reports of Her Majesty a Ins^^^wi&'^^c&j 
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this assertion. Too much attention cannot be well 
applied to this subject^ which exercises so powerful 
an influence on the fature self-culture of our youth. 
Were all those who leave our schools able to read 
with force^ intelligence^ and expression^ the statistics 
of our Libraries and Institutions would soon 
astonish us. When we consider what a very limited 
vocabulary of English words satisfies the daily 
conversation of parents^ young men and women; 
when we consider the quantity of slang expressions 
now in such general use^ (and not confined to the 
working classes alone), how can we expect such 
persons to take interest in the leaders of the Times, 
or study those books which will leave a permanent 
benefit on their minds P 

The remedy for this is, to teach reading effectually, 
80 that the reader may be able to grasp the author's 
ideas, and make them his own. Before this can be 
accomplished, our day schools must resort to a book 
that has greatly fallen into disuse, viz : a Pocket 
Dictionary. This book should be the companion 
of every school-boy when he is preparing his home 
reading lesson, which should be compulsory in every 
school, as the actual time given in school hours for 
reading wiU seldom be sufiBlcient to realize this 
desideratum. If, therefore, the dictioi^r^i&^^ss^?^®^ 
to the school-boy, afortwri V^*\\.\i^^»'^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Therefore, three or four sets of reading books, with 
a dictionary for each pnpil, are indispensables for 
this class. The third, fourth, and supplement to 
the fourth Irish Eeading Books are recommended, 
being much cheaper than any others, and almost 
as good. It will be best for the pupils to purchase 
their own books, but if they do not, they should be 
permitted to take them home. A good selection 
from the Poets, as, Payne's Studies in English 
Poetry, with biographical notes; Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village; Thomson's Seasons; and Pope's 
Essay on Man, may be very profitably used for an 
advanced class. This will improve the tastes of the 
pupils and, perhaps, often give a desire for further 
information. A good English History, too, or some 
work on Political Economy, or Lessons on the 
British Constitution (six-pence), by Archbishop 
Whately, may prove highly interesting and useful 
to this class. Eor the second division, the fourth 
Irish Book, or a similar one, may be used. Should 
the fourth Irish Book be chosen, a vast fund of 
geographical information will be found in the 
chapters under that head; while those important 
lessons on political economy, by the great logician. 
Archbishop Whately, may prove instructive, not 
only to s dsss^ in a Mechanics' Institute, but to 
others moving in a mucb. biglieT aipWe. 'YXifc^JKo^ 
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class may have the same book as the seooDd, or 
may, p^haps, require a grade easier* 

I have but little hopes of those who have not 
acquired some &ir knowledge of reading; unless 
ikeie are suffici^it to form a class, and then the 
sympathy of nnabers may prove a link to keep 
tiiem together. 

iV»reach class sinmltaneons reading should be 
first adopted, till the diffidence of all is ovoicome; 
the teach^ giving examples ci how eadi passage 
should be read. Afi;er having ascertained that every 
word is widerstood, particular attention to the 
various modes of expression should be drawn, 
showmg, by substitution of other phrases, tiie force 
and beauty of our English classics. Such exercises 
will fsuniliarise the pupils with degant and proper 
modes of expression, and act as a remedy to slang 
expressions, so much in fashion. It will, also, be a 
great assistance in acquiring the art of composition* 

To improve the taste for letter writing, I would 
recommend, for the use of the classi, tiie gracefol 
and familiar letters of Gowper. 

To this class may be added, a highly useful 
voluntary lesson, to be got up each week at leisure^ 
viz : the committing to memory of some good and 
select extracts from the poets, aa t32t& VcfiS!^ ^^sc^ 
«Jtfeny,'' from the Merc^wA cAN «aK»\"'^^^^ ^ 
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Ml, death, and character," from Henry VIII; 
"Anthony's Funeral Oration;" and many others 
from Shakespere. ''The Eve of the Battle;" 
"Defeat of Sennacherib's Army," by Byron; "The 
Battle of Ivry," by Macaulay; "The Glory of God 
in Creation," by Addison ; and many others, equally 
good, which would prove a storehouse to the minds 
of many. After they are learnt, an evening 
may be pleasantly and profitably spent in reciting. 

To the reading lesson may be added the elements 
of grammar, thus creating a desire, in the minds 
of the diligent, to join a special class for that 
subject. If there be no classes for higher subjects, 
pupils for some of these may pursue their study in 
algebra, mensuration, land-measuring, or similar sub- 
jects, under the direction of the teacher of this class. 

After each division has read, written, and ciphered, 
say for half-an-hour each, the following plan of 
spending the last quarter of an hour will prove both 
useful and attractive. The teacher to explain, in a 
popular manner, some natural phenomenon, as wind, 
thunder, dew, rain, snow, ice, aurora-borealis, 
eclipses, tides, etc.; or relate some anecdotes of 
great men, as Stephenson, Hugh Miller, Elihu 
Burritt, Carey, Franklin, Dr. Kitto, Watt, and 
Eennie; or give a short account of our Constitu- 
fy'ojj/ or relate some telling anecdote, mVJsv^^TMswl-, 
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always directing them for further information to 
some work in the library. 

The advantages of snch a class^ under an able 
teacher, who should have, at least, two assistants each 
night, are, that the three subjects bring more pupils, 
and numbers keep up the interest of the class. It 
will also lead to the formation of other classes, and 
be of no small advantage to the attendance at the 
Lectures. 

Por instance, a Dictation Class may be formed 
from the advanced of the reading, writing, and 
arithmetic class, and, also, a Composition Class, 
which may be successfully taught, too, by any non- 
professional teacher, after the following plan. 

Have a few original lines, conveying some 
practical and useful information, prepared for each 
lesson. Dictate this to the class, explaining, where 
requisite. As the dass proceeds, the teacher should 
copy the lesson, also, in a small legible hand, on a 
blackboard, with the writing turned from the class, 
paying particular attention to punctuation,, capitals, 
etc. The lesson being completed, turn the board 
to the class, and let each correct his own errors, 
or his neighbour's, if requisite. 

Tor Composition, Allen & ComwaH'a Y<»;xsi% 
Composer will be found 2^ \]^adxii V^* '^«es5b%> 
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paraphiflsingy and analysis of sentences xqbj, also, 
be added. 

Under a competent teacher, either of the follow- 
ing subjects: Grammar; Geography; or History; 
may be a farther attraction to the dictation and 
composition class; the double subjects giving 
vanety, as well as being of numerical value. Idl 
all cases it should be compulsory that each 
pupil should provide himself with a text-book 
named by the preceptor. These books, with their 
price, should be always stated when the class is first 
advertised. The sacrifice of a few shillings at the 
commencement will be a good test of a pupil's 
future earnestness. 

The above-mentioned subjects should have 
precedence in every Institute; for without a 
good elementary foundation, little progress can be 
obtamed in higher branches. But in populous 
districts, and large Institutions, classes for some, or 
all of the following subjects, should be in operation 
from September to April : Chemistry, Book-keeping, 
Elementary Drawing, English Literature, Latin, 
French, Vocal Music, Political Economy, Astro- 
nomy, Algebra, Euclid, and Mensuration, Where 
two of these can be combined, it would be well to 
do so. 
Clasaesj too, for mutual study and inrpto^caveoi 
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often may be put into operation. An Essay and 
Discussion Class, when properly managed, may be 
made a great source of encouragement for the 
practice of composition, and promote habits of 
speaking correctly, clearly, and with confidence. 
Small prizes, at the close, may be awarded to the 
best essayists. One night, per week, should be given, 
and a chairman always chosen. AU members may 
be admitted, but none but members of this class 
allowed to take part. The essay should not last 
more than twenty minutes, and each member 
should produce an essay, or find a substitute. 
But for this to go on with energy, the influential 
members should throw their assistance into the 
scales, and give a stability to the class. 

The study of any language is a good drilling 
for the mind, and as the French language is becom- 
ing daily of more importance, through the speedy 
means of communication, and our commercial 
relations with France, a class for this language 
should be found in every Institute, under a paid 
teacher. 

The correct training of the eye and hand is of 
great importance to the artisan, and his employer. 
England still largely depends on other nations for 
artistic designers in many branches of her manu- 
factures, therefore, drawing, in its elementary ^^^ads*^ 
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should be taught in all Institutions^ especially in 
manufacturing districts. The fact of a School of 
Art already existing in a town, does not preclude 
the study of this subject in its elements. More 
pupils, too, break down in these schools in the first 
stages of drawing, than at any other step. It would 
be well if the School of Art and the Institute 
could arrive at some arrangement, so that the 
members of the latter could attend the classes of 
the former, on certain evenings, at reduced terms. 
As they now, to a great extent, oppose each other, 
this step would, I feel sure, give mutual advantages. 
Most Schools of Art are not so overcrowded as to 
render such a scheme abortive. 

Committees should not grudge a small outlay, 
in providing suitable apparatus, as blackboards, 
stands, desks, maps, and diagrams. Large framed 
slates, and books ruled for exercises should be kept 
on hand, for sale when required, for delays are 
dangerous. 

Discipline, where the class is not over large, is 
not difB.cult, but it is well for the teacher never to 
forget his individuality, even in a class of young men. 
It will be more advisable to expel a troublesome 
youth, after proper warning, than allow him to 
cause others to leave. The removal of the hat or 
^^p, and the place assigned to it, moj ^eem qH «av^ 
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importance, yet proper habits on these points should 
be acquired. 

The salutation, on entering or leaving the class, is 
anoliier point that should never be omitted, as 
young men soon become prepossessed in favor of 
etiquette when not pushed to extremes. It is not 
well to enforce a change of garment from the 
working garb at first, as if the majorily attend to 
this it will soon affect the minority. 

That important point, ''Management,*' is very 
dif&cult for. pen to describe. A few hints may be 
thrown out, but experience is the only teacher that 
can ensure success. The preceptor should always 
insist on having respect shown to him. He must 
well study the feelings, habits, tastes, and pleasures 
of those he has to govern ; and be always firm, but 
it is well to season it with leniency : be fsimiliar, 
but not exceed the proper limit. Be particular in 
not giving offence, or abruptly wounding a young 
man's self-esteem. The sooner the preceptor makes 
himself acquainted with the different dispositions of 
each member, the better will he be able to succeed 
in management. To have a nice healthy, moral tone 
pervading the class, is of great value; but there 
should be a &ir mixture of mirth, as a dull dass is 
sure to dwindle down. In the haada oi ^]Gk&Tss^ 
teacher, some good proveib ox coTiMai^i'Qss^^ssis:^'^^^ 
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made to convey instruction^ and^ also^ be a means of 
letting off a little steam during the evening. 

Scripture teaching is generally excluded in our 
Mechanics' Institutes, nevertheless, as the education 
of the mind only, without an appeal to the 
heart, will never give that stability of character, 
which is requisite to make a man, ^a man' 
in the highest sense, the good teacher will 
occasionally introduce anecdotes that will vividly 
portray the evils of intemperance, waste, bad 
language, Sabbath breaking, dishonesty, and 
keeping bad company. A simple tale may be made 
to illustrate these evils, so as to leave impressions 
on the heart and mind for life. 

Now, the classes themselves will be found chiefly 
to consist of those who wish to remedy the defici- 
ency of a neglected education, and those who have 
laid a good elementary foundation in their school 
days, and who wish to rear upon this basis, habits 
of seK-culture that will carry them from youth to 
manhood, and give to the mechanic a good know- 
ledge of the principles of our social relations, our 
history, and our language ; so that society, as well as 
himself, may receive a benefit. Also, that his 
knowledge of sanitary matters, and laws of health, 
mstj increase his own and his children's happiness ; 
»nd that he may make that acqv\sisi\.ttSiQ& ^ith. the 
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application of science to arts and labor^ as to 
increase the prosperity and wealth of his fatherland. 
Therefore, every large Institution should keep these 
two classes of persons in view in the formation of 
classes, and provide the mental food required by 
both. The one may be encouraged by the local 
union prize schemes ; the other may be propelled 
by the higher scheme of the Society of Arts. To 
the latter, book-keeping, by single and double entry, 
may prove a future tradesman's fortune. The 
many sad cases, resulting firom a deficient knowledge 
of this important subject, are too often testified in 
our Bankruptcy Courts. 

No youths should ever be eligible for the classes, 
or prizes, till turned fourteen years of age ; as, if 
admitted to evening classes earlier, it is an induce- 
ment for the parent to remove them from the day 
school, to work. Neither should any youth become 
entitled to full advantages under sixteen years of age ; 
and, if he be admitte^d before, it should be a sine 
qua nan that he should join the classes. 

•A majority of boys present in the reading room 
will soon mar its good effects. The class room is 
the proper place for boys in the evening; and in this 
age there is too much tendency for youths to ape 
the man. I know an Institution now suffesvoj^ 
from the introduction oi too ixixxs^ o\ ^^ \q5j^««Ss& 
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dement; the older members being driven out. 
Neither should any youth under sixteen be allowed 
to have any vote or voice in the management. 

Classes for females, too, are of the very highest 
importance, as the mother possesses more powet, for 
the good or evil of the future children of this 
country, than any other person. 

The following extract, from a work on Mechanics' 
Institutes for working woinen, by Fanny Hertz, 
vividly shows this want; and; although it may not 
" be possible in all towns to start separiate Female 
Institutes, yet classes may be formed on certaiii 
evenings, or affcemoons, for some subjects. 

She says : " What a multitude of evils, exist here, 
mainly traceable to the uncultivated condition of 
working women, 'the greater part of whose 
humanity sleepeth a deep sleep.' No thoughtful 
person can walk through our streets, or, perchance, 
enter into our people's homes, without reading this 
sad fact on every side. He wiU see it in the 
physical type of these poor women; deficient 
in stamina, &om long-continued disobedience to 
thought and noble emotion. He will read it in the 
number of neglected, unhealthy children, doomed to 
pass from the cradle to the grave diseased in body 
and mind, because their mothers have become 
mothers without one single quali&cation ioi ^o \isA:^ 
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a charge. He will read it in the troops of young 
men and women who poor past him when mill 
hours are over; in their corrupt dialect, slatternly 
appearance; their clumsy gait; their harsh voices, 
coarse words, and rude jests. He will read it in 
cheerless, comfortless homes; in badly cooked meals; 
in ill managed expenditure ; in extravagant, unsuit- 
able dress; in frowning looks, angry words, and 
family jarrings ; in the waste of precious moments 
of leisure ; in intemperance, caused by the superior 
attractions of the public house over the joyless fire- 
side; in street broils, that follow on intemperance.'^ 

Surely such a catalogue of evils as this will 
arouse many to try and ameliorate the condition of 
the mothers of future generations. What a bless- 
ing would be thus conveyed to this country, aye I 
a greater blessing than has been conferred by half 
the heroes of land or water. How many great 
men have asserted that their greatness was attribu-. 
table to their mother I 

Ladies of education may surely be found to do 
this "labour of love,'' and conduct classes for plain 
needlework, domestic economy, reading, writing, 
dictation, arithmetic, biography, and some others, 
and thus cause blessings to rest on many infants yet 
unborn. This, also, may prove, under a ludiGiQua 
management, an attrac\A>i^ ifc^\,\)x«i» ^& ^'^ ^^ '^ 
o 
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pectmiaiy advantc^^ to our present Institations. 
Much saccess has attended these classes in East 
Lancashire and Yorkshire> and it is hoped they 
may become general from Land^s End to tTohn 
(yOroats! 

The last head of this Essay is> ''What are the 
Educational resources of these Institutions, and 
how can they be best developed and extended?'' 
The answer is, many, very many. 

The following stand prominently. Educational- 
Classes; Libraries; Reading Booms; Lectures; 
Means for Mutual Improvement; Museiuns; 
Exhibitions of Art and Manu&ctuies; Healthy 
Becreations and Amusements, as Chess, Draughts, 
Cricket, Pic-nics, Excursions> Gymnastic Exereises> 
Band and Choral Classes, and Swimming Baths; 
Penny Banks> Benefit Societies; Soir^; Essay 
and Discussion Classes; and Unions of Institutes. 

Each of these may be brought to improve both 
ihe physical and moral condition of our people, and 
are, therefore, educational resources in the strictSest 
sense. It is not to be expected to find all these in 
operation in one Institution, but a majority may 
be found, where there is a vigorous, energetic, 
and unanimous management. 
These resources are easily eiMuneiated) Wt Xioi ao 
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easily acted upon. How to devdope them is a 
most momentous question^ and one which will only 
be fully answered by the experience of many for 
some years to come. The following suggestions, 
however, will, I believe, hasten that highly desired 
period when these places of Education shall bear 
more than a name — ^when they shall be a reality 
indeed. 

If iiiere is one point of importance hdote another, 
to ensure the success desired, it is in J;he selection of 
the Executive, viz : the Secretary, Treasurer, Com- 
mittee, and Librarian; but most of all, the Secretary. 
This office is too often carried on, year after year, in 
a listless manner, with plenty of tali and little work. 
When a vacancy occurs, little or no r^ection is 
used as to who is tiie practical, energetic, intelligent 
man for this office, on which the success or failure 
so largely depends. Often it is filled accidentally, 
at the annual meeting, by some one who accepts 
1^ office as a compliment ; instead of well consider- 
ing the merits of many, and trying hard to get 
"the right man in the right place.'' Again, when 
tiiere is a good secretary, his freedom of action i» 
curtailed, and his usefulness stunted in its growth, 
by the petty jealousies sometimes existing in com- 
mittee. " They have not been consulted^'' ot^ " ^fefc 
ihing hda not been well talked o^et m ^^\ssss^3^^>^ 
c a 
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when all the time good only would have resulted to 
the Institute, and credit to the committee. Delays 
of weeks often occur, when, if the secretary had 
that freedom he should have, the next post may 
have decided the matter. Of course in matters of 
expenditure he should be under the control of the 
committee, but in such a subject as classes, too 
much freedom cannot well be given to him. He 
should never be chosen, unless he possesses the 
committee's entire confidence. He is often the mere 
'' scribe," instead of being the " factotum." It is his 
place to start classes; bring plans forward, and give 
publicity to the Institute, and its workings. No 
other individual of the committee feels that respon- 
sibility that he does ; and what depends on many, 
is seldom performed so well as if one, two, or three, 
were the number. 

For example, a Good Secretary will see that his 
class prospectus, with names of teachers appointed, 
is ready by September, and well circulated among the 
families of the neighbourhood; so that no time be 
lost, and work commence by September 29th. He 
will, also, arouse the committee to use energy and 
exertion to fill the classes. He will invite the mem- 
bers to bring their friends and acquaintances to 
share in the advantages offered. If this be left to 
cbmmittees, Christmas, most pxoW\A^, ^\!il ^mve 
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before active work commences, and then "next year^' 
is the cry. Thus, year after year is passed in tWi 
lethargic manner: the people have no faith an4 
confidence in the Institutes, as places for education J 
and Mechanics' Institutes are only supported by 
those who wish to see the newspapers and use the 
library in the cheapest way possible. 

If we analyse the success of any particular Insti- 
tutions, we shall mostly find that the success has 
been gained by the active exertions of a few. 

If the secretary cannot give the necessary time, it 
is advisable to choose one or two others to assist, 
as a sub-committee, but not more than three, if they 
are of the right sort,-and make them responsible 
for this, the educational department. This number 
can meet often, and do more work than twenty. 
Two secretaries may be appointed, but the depart- 
ment each has to manage, and the duties required, 
should be plainly understood. An assistant secre- 
tary may often prove a great help, when this 
matter is well arranged. 

Another important feature, is the appointment of 
the committee. Little consideration is often paid 
to the individual capabilities of persons who are 
to fill this office. Sometimes the committee is 
*' packed " before the meeting, a\vd IV^ksl " Nsssss^^V 
which 18 a sure way to cwsib^ ^tesJ^^xiSsRS'- ^^Vbsbcv 
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again^ seniority of membership is allowed to stand 
before other fai more important qualifications. 
These and many other reforms may seem of small 
import^ but experience teaches that on Utile matters 
depend ffreat results, Let^ then, regularity of 
attendance ; the fact of a man showing an interest in 
education ; or holding a position, such as managers 
and foremen of large works, private and public 
schoolmasters, whereby they are enabled to benefit 
the Institute, by the introduction of new members, 
be the rule for electing a committee; and not 
because a compliment is to be conferred on some 
old member, who has served inefficiently for years. 

The following rule for the appointing of com- 
mittees, taken from Bules for Mechanics' Institutes, 
in the Yorkshire Union Report, may prove of great 
service, as generally the annual meetings are but 
thinly attended. 

''Each member of the committee must have 
attained the age of twenty-one years, and have been 
a subscriber at least six months previously. He 
must be nominated, in writing, to the Secretary, ten 
days previously to the election, by a subscriber of 
similar standing; and the names of members so 
nominated, shall be exhibited in the reading room, 
liar vne week previous to the election. In the event 
of the number of persons nominatedLX^caivg ^EK«b\«t 
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than the vacancies to be filled, the election shall 
take place by ballot. Each member present at the 
meeting shall deliver a list of the candidates for 
which he votes, not exceeding the number to be 
elected, to two secretaries, who shall be chosen at 
the commencement of the proceedings, and whose 
report to the chairman shall be final. If the votes 
for two or more candidates are equal, the chairman 
shall have the casting vote.*' 

Then, with a carefully constituted conmiittee, n 
good treasurer, and an active, intelligent, and 
eminently practical gentleman for secretary, let an 
active canvass of the town be made, both for 
members and subscribers, and see the results. 

It is useless to give the most excellent sugges- 
tions, if there is not the '^ plant ^' to carry them 
into effect. This '^planf should be the officers 
above referred to. The plan of dividing certain 
departments of the work among different members 
of the committee, whose avocation will enable and 
fit them to perform the duties efficiently, has been 
found beneficial in many Institutes. By choosing 
one gentieman to watch the interests of the library 
another, the classes, (or a secretary for each class) 
another, the amusements ; another, the advertising 
the labor is divided, and each is made tci le&V^\2d;^ 
i^ponsibility. 
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Glasses. How to extend these has been treated 
upon in the first two heads of this essaj^ bat I may 
repeat a few short suggestions here. 

Let all classes be divided into two terms or 
sessions, with a determined portion of work for 
each. They should always begin not later than 
September 29th, and continue till April 30th. 
Except in a few cases, it is foimd by experience not 
advisable to carry on classes through the summer 
months. Female classes may continue through the 
year ; also, classes for Prench, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, and those in which the more advanced 
pupils will be found; as these may be expected 
to overcome the out-door attractions and amuse- 
ments of the summer. The time for exertion on 
the part of the committee and members, should 
be at the commencement of the terms. The 
character, and method of obtaining teachers, I need 
not refer again to here, except that all experience 
proves that on the teacher solely depends the 
success of the class. It will be found beneficial 
to the class, to have a small fund for the formation 
of a local prize scheme. The higher scheme of the 
Society of Arts, too, should be kept before the 
minds of the pupils, and the advantages that must 
scame to the successful, beyond the mere prize or 
cerlMcatej made known. 
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An immense impetus may be given to the use- 
fulness of Mechanics' Institutes, if the employers 
of labor were to set a value on the certificates 
awarded to the diligent students. This lower view 
of education will always stand before what should 
be the great incentive for improvement, viz : to fit 
us to perform our duty perfectly, with content in 
that state of life in which God has placed us. 

But, as the lower motive has a greater effect, it 
would be well for those in " office '' if they ofiered 
the minor situations of the Inland Eevenue, Post 
Office, and Excise, to those students of our Public 
Institutions who had shown, by self-culture, their 
fitness for such offices. 

The number of offices for which the boys of our 
National Schools would be well fitted, if their 
education progressed for a few years, after leaving 
school, in these Institutes, has been ascertained by 
Mr. Horace Mann. 

" There are 12,618 offices, with from £50 to £80 
per annum, in the Excise, Customs, and Post Office, 
for youths from seventeen to twenty-three years of 
age, affording 700 to 800 annual vacancies. Also, 
3,840 clerkships exist in the Customs, Post Office, 
and Inland Bevenue, with 300 vacancies yearly, and 
a further prospect of promotion to officer ^t ^^cs^i. 
£300 to £600 per annum." 
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Now, if the certificates of the Union of Institutes, 
or the fiodety of Arts, coupled with good testimo- 
nials of character, were a pass to these Gbvemment 
appointments, what a benefit would be conferred on 
onr Day Schools, Mechanics' Institates, Working 
Men's Colleges, and all similar agencies for educa- 
tion! Many employers of labor have signed a 
declaration that they will attach a value to the 
certificates of the East Lancashire Union, and that 
council has had the pleasure and satisfaction of 
knowing that many young men have raised them- 
selves to offices of trust, through these certificates. 

As regards classes. Mechanics' Institutions may 
learn much from the success attending the Working 
Men's Colleges, which have been established in 
Edinburgh, Mandieste^, London, Salford, Hudders- 
field, Sheffield, Wolverhampton, and other places. 
These, in almost every instance, have produced more 
educational results than Mechanics' Institutes, as 
the success of their pupils in the Society of Arts' 
Scheme, testifies. 

Much of the usefulness of Mechanics' Institutes 
is not found in these Colleges, but it would be well 
for the Institutions to imitate their success as regards 
classes. These Colleges draw thdr voluntary 
ta&chera chiefly from the professional gentiemen of 
^Aea^ localities, and teach su\qecte oi a\^i(^<» ^na^g^* 
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We find a&gymen. Lawyers^ Bankers^ and School- 
masters, all lending vohmtaiy aid to conduct classes. 
They have an allotted work, for an allofcted session, 
and each pupil is prepared with text books. There 
can be no reason why our Mechanics' Institutes 
may not even excel the CoU^^es, where they have 
good rooms for meeting. Teachers, I am sure, can 
be found, when they see a corresponding benefit 
from their gratuitous labors. These Collies, too, 
chai^ a fee for the term, which pledges the 
pupils to regularity and attention; and so should 
our classes. What an accession may be thus 
made to the fimds for other purposes, by gratu- 
itous teachers handing over to the treasurer a 
handsome donation — ^the fees of their classes — at the 
end of the session. What an encouragement, also, 
would this be to the vdantary teachers, who see 
their labors well appreciated? Frequent appeals to 
the pupils to use their influence in bringing their 
firiends, may often augment the numbers of the dass. 

The plan of a supper or tea pariy, at the dose of 
the session has, in some places, been found to keep 
up regolarity of attendance. Many other English 
Institutions can trace their success to a good dinner, 
or supper, annually. The experiment for classes 
may be worth imitation. 

Xbemore eveningathe^kfiaiissEiXax^^^Ks^^sKei^^s^ 
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the better, as, when only three nights are given 
each week, and one is lost to a pupil, the chances 
are that the other two nights may prove blanks, 
also, with that pupil. 

The payments for these classes should seldom be 
lower than three-pence per week. If possible they 
should be paid monthly, or quarterly, in advance ; 
a small reduction being made as an inducement. 
Some cases will occur where weekly payments may 
be requisite, but, for the sake of attendance, this 
plan should be the exception and not the rule. 

These classes should occupy the first considera- 
tion of every committee, as, when well managed, 
they will give a more substantial and lasting support 
to the Institution, both as regards members and 
subscribers. If Institutes try other means to 
attract, as amusements, bands, etc., their success 
then will never be certain; spasmodic efforts will 
be often requisite, which are sure signs of inefBci- 
ency. An individual never became truly great by 
such means, neither can any Educational Institute 
become attractive and useful by resorting to them. 

Those Institutions which have had little success 

in the class department (and they are numerous) 

may be encouraged by the results of the Huddei^- 

£eld Institute. It began its classes, in 1840, with 

one pupil and one teacher. Tke \aa\. tc^ot^. ^Vsw\ft& 
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tliat it has now, in full operation, ninety classes, 
chiefly elementary, containing eight hundred pupils, 
finding occupation for thirty paid, and forty volun- 
tary teachers. Many a family, in the twentieth 
century, will owe its happiness to this noble Insti- 
tution. To many others it may be said, " Go and 
do likewise." 

Library. This department, when well managed, 
should prove not only useful, but profitable in a 
pecuniary sense. It should be a source of attrac- 
tion, in order to obtain general subscribers, who 
would join for no other advantages. Publicity is 
highly important on this head, therefore, attention 
to the following points will promote much success : 
judicious selection of the books of the day as they 
appear; rigid punctuality as to the time allowed; 
a due enforcement of fines for inattention ; having 
more than one copy of works that have great caU, 
(as disappointments give a want of confidence and 
lose support) ; a written catalogue of new additions, 
in the reading room, in addition to a good printed 
one of the whole library ; bringing works of useful- 
ness before the notice of members, on the tables 
of the reading room, or calling attention to them in 
the catalogue; paying attention, in committftft., 
to the works named by membet^jVxv ^V><^V«^^^ 
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that purpose; to have the librajy opened every 
evening, or as often as convenient; and to see well 
that works of great demand, that have been damaged, 
be re-bound, or re-placed.. A few requests to the 
members, respecting care, punctuality, neatness, etc., 
printed on the cover, with the rules appended, 
may have a good effect. 

Beabino Boom. Much need not be said on this 
head, as it is the best managed department of most 
Institutions. The public should know what papers 
are on the tables ; what comforts and accommoda- 
tions are afforded. Strangers should be admitted on 
some small payment, but none else except dona 
fide members. Females should be admitted in the 
day time, or have a separate room. It should be 
closed on Sundays, Good Fridays, and Christmas 
days. Should be provided with a Bible; good 
modem Maps, Atlases, Globes; the Post Office 
Guide, English and French Dictionaries, Town and 
County Directory, a Biography, a Universal Gazet- 
teer, and other works of reference. Newspapers of 
aU shades of politics should be represented, when 
requested by a majority of the members. It shovdd 
be opened from eight a.m. until ten p.m. Chess, 
Draughts, and any quiet games may be allowed. 
The periodics^k and papers shoTild ne^exV^^ "^Ttmit^ 
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to be taken away. A strict regard to lightingi 
heatings and cleanliness^ should always be paid. 
Great punctuality should be observed in the supply 
of newspapers and periodicals. The paper on the 
walls, the carpet, and the warm looking curtains^ 
may seem unimportant, but they are not so. Who 
does not feel a glow of joy on entering a well- 
furnished room, with the walls adorned with pictures 
and the mantle-piece with ornaments? Let com- 
mittees learn a lesson &om this, and make the 
appearance of the reading room an attraction in 
itself: 

Legtuaes. Lecturing has been thus well defined : 
''To convey useful information, and to prompt 
thought.*' With such an object in vieWy the results 
may be often the reverse of expectation. The direct 
advantages of this department, in many Listitutes, 
are put down as approaching nil; but no one can 
estimate the indirect good lectures may accomplish, 
even though the audience may disappoint the 
lecturer and committee. The good advice received 
may bring forth fruit many years after it has been 
given. Many a man may be aroused to persevere 
and improve his mind and position, from the 
example of a Stephenson, a Carey, a Howard, or 
many others, dwelt upon by \ec\.\xt«», ^S^^s^m^*^^*^ 
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cause of this step being taken may never be known, 
but to the individual 'himself. 

To say that lectures are not popular is wrong; 
to assert that they have been successful, would be 
promulgating an equal error. Want of due notice 
and proper publicity, is one of the greatest reasons of 
the ill-success that attends them in most Institutes. 
They should occur, if possible, at regular intervals, 
and be of that class that will interest the members, 
and lead to further enquiry and the use of the hbrary. 
A prospectus should be printed, for three months, 
say from September to Christmas, and from Christ- 
mas to May. Season tickets should be sold to 
non-members. It is far better to give £5, or even 
£8, so as to secure a lecturer of eminent talents, 
than £1 or £2 for an inferior one. ''Penny 
wise'* policy in this department, should be pro- 
hibited. Institutes may obtain a lecturer for five 
nights at a very reduced rate, and thus benefit 
themselves and neighbouring Institutes. The popu- 
lar should never be lost sight of, and dry subjects 
avoided. A few superior lectures are far better than 
many average ones. Paid lecturers should adopt 
the sharing principle with Institutes, the same as 
many popular entertainers do ; the lecturer to take 
half the proceeds, and the Institute the other half; 
the latter providing the room, ip^tmlm^,, ^\«Ck$^ (if 
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required), and gas. Were this plan adopted, many 
more good men could be engaged. In strict justice 
to tke entertainer, parsimony in putting the matter 
before the public should be avoided. Were courses 
of lectures adopted, and subscribers previously 
obtained, the subject being one of practical value 
and interest, much more benefit would accrue. 
Members should use their endeavours to bring their 
£dends to these lectures, and thus introduce them to 
the Institute. Illustrated lectures are mostly best 
attended. Biographical lectures adapt themselves 
for general audiences. As the Institutes are open 
to every sect of religion, subjects where there are 
any chance of party doctrine entering, should be 
rigidly excluded. Musical lectures, with good 
illustrations, are often popular. Headings, too, may 
occasionally supply the place of lectures, and be very 
attractive; by means of such, at Ipswich and 
several other towns, the managers have been able to 
hand over large sums to the Institution committee. 

Amusements. The management of this head 
requires very great care and judgment. If 
amusements take a leading part, the more useful 
departments ML to the ground. There is no 
objection to amusements forming a part, but it 
should not be the priiicipjjL ^«x\»» ^^«^ ^oiSi=\ 
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be divided into two classes, summer amuse- 
ments and winter amusements. The best for 
summer, are cricket, quoits, rackets, skittles, swim- 
ming baths, gymnastics, pic-nics, Olympian games, 
and excursions by rail. Large Institutions, too, 
may conduct flower-shows and cottagers' exhibitions, 
where none already exist. The chief deficiency in 
the success of the games above-mentioned, is the 
want of some head to take the management. Cricket 
clubs, during matches, should have a good captam. 
The skittle ground often leads to disputes; the 
interest of the game flags ; when, if there were 
some one of influence to rule the game, all this 
would be avoided. The chief winter amusements 
are chess, draughts, dominoes, football, bands, glee 
clubs, literary and musical ' entertainments for the 
people, and monthly festivals, where vocal and instru- 
mental music, recitations, and dancing take place, 
on which occasions, tea or coffee is often provided. 
It is a grave question whether dancing should form 
a part, as it may become a temptation to the youth of 
both sexes, to lead them on other occasions to places 
of a questionable nature. Once, annually, at the 
soiree, when the presence of aged persons gives 
weight to the meeting, it may be allowed, but on other 
occasions the pleasures of the dance will, I fear, 
upset much of the usefulnesa oi tlaft d-as^^^ CJckSss 
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should have^ if possible^ a separate room^ and a club 
be formed. Friendly games, too, may be played 
with other towns or Institutions. Bands and glee 
clubs should be under some separate management, 
subject to the committee. Where it is possible for 
a room to be spared for conversation, songs, and 
recitations, and a piano-forte supplied, many a 
pleasant half-hour may be passed by young, and 
old members. The literary and musical evenings, 
perhaps, are the best and most attractive. Their 
immense success at Hanley, in the Potteries, and that 
of the readings at Ipswich, should be an induce- 
ment for others to try them, as one town is mostly 
a fair criterion of another, if the same energy be 
used. They may be made a great means of forward- 
ing the interests of the Institution, and bringing it 
prominently before the people. They are thus 
conducted at Hanley : 

" On Monday and Saturday evenings, from half- 
past seven to half-past nine, are read, for a quarter 
of an hour each, three extracts from the best 
poetical and prose writers, with the intervals filled 
up by vocal and instrumental music, and recitations. 
These are given by amateur ladies and gentlemen. 
At first, admission was ftee, but, on the motion of a 
working man one evening, it was decided to ^o.^ <^\s& 
penny each, thus making ttiem ^dW\iY?s^'^'^'^^^^^^ 
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a balance in hand. In the months from October to 
April, 1857-58, eight towns and villages issued 
70,000 admissions; since then they have been 
largely increased. Their success has been great 
wherever tried, and the largest rooms prove too 
small. They have been supported by the clergy 
and ministers of all denominations, which is a good 
guarantee of their moral tendency. "Wealthy 
manufacturers may be seen reading to their men; 
the delicately-trained and accomplished lady, throw- 
ing aside reserve, plays and sings to her humbler 
neighbours ; and the people's interest and behaviour 
have well re-paid such acts of kindness.^' 

There can be no reason why similar meetings 
may not be tried in many surrounding towns; and, 
by these means, bring the Institutions, and their 
advantages, before the inhabitants. Most towns 
possess plenty of musical talent, and ladies and 
gentlemen willing to volunteer, if the experiment is 
allowed a fair trial. One night weekly, or once 
every fortnight, would suffice in small towns, and 
three-pence each may be charged where the rooms 
will not accommodate large numbers. To ensure 
success, however, influential ladies and gentlemen 
should be solicited for assistance, both in regard to 
attending and performing. Satvaisq m^\& '^^^!l 
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be found most suitable for the working classes, and, 
also, will not interfere witli the iDstitutes' classes. 
As the summer months too often diminish the 
number of members, and thus lessen the income, 
any point, that will keep the Institution before 
the public during this period is worth great 
attention. The races in mauy places have seen their 
day. Where they still occur, the visitors and sup- 
porters are, as a whole, a very different class to those 
who patronised them twenty years back, excepting 
such places of celebrity as Newmarket, Epsom, 
Doncaster, Chester, and some few more. Our 
country may feel proud when she considers 
what a beneficial change has come over her within 
the memory of many living, as r^ards the tastes 
for amusements. Badger and bull baiting, cock- 
fighting, dog-fighting, and the disgusting exhibitions 
of the "ring,** were, not many years back, the 
popular amusements for even the upper classes. 
The interest in the recent prize fight between the 
American and Sayers, was great, but other causes 
are to be assigned for that interest. It is to 
be hoped that prize-fighting received its death blow 
on that occasion, as a later contest for the belt 
created not the slightest enthusiasm, except among 
those who support it for self-interest. The village 
wakes, where many of the above brutalisin^ s^^<s. 
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were practised, are now only supported by some few 
cunning innkeepers, who subscribe a pound or 
two to entice the money from the pockets of the 
British workmen. But, whilst these evils have 
disappeared, many rational amusements have, also, 
been swept away. The may-pole is now seldom 
reared on the village green. The English games 
and pastimes which 'merrie England,' in days of 
yore, so much enjoyed, are now seldom witnessed. 
Were Oliver Goldsmith to appear in the nineteenth 
century, he would miss many of the rural scenes he 
so beautifully describes in his ^^ Deserted Village.'^ 
In races of the olden times, the good predominated 
but in these days of cheap and ready locomotion, the 
evils of a set of black-legs, thimble-rigs, and rogues, 
thronging a town, completely disgust the respect- 
able inhabitants, and keep them aloof. 

The Institution in the little town of Much- 
Wenlock, has set the various Institutions throughout 
the country a noble example of providing a rational 
amusement for the people, an example which is fast 
spreading through various towns of "Proud 
Salopia.^' They have set two days apart for what 
they term their Olympian Games, at which prizes 
are awarded for twelve manly sports, rifle shooting, 
six mental exercises, and sewing and knitting for 
women. The da/s pleasures terminate with concerts. 
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Here the booths of the races do not find a place. 
Here fighting and rioting are not seen. It is 
conducted not for the personal gain of a minority, 
hut for the good of the majority. Who can calcu- 
late the many happy domestic circles that surround 
the hearths of various Wenlock dwellings, on the 
evenings of their athletic games ? Why may not 
the example be followed by many Institutes next 
summer, and relaxation aad enjoyment be provided 
for *' old and young, rich and poor ? " 

The committee of the Bifle Corps may form a 
valuable adjunct to the committee of the Institution 
in the management of such a scheme. Many a 
nobleman would prefer subscribing to it, in lieu of . 
the £26 added to the Members' Plate. Many a 
tn^desman would withdraw his £1, from the £50 
added to the Town Stakes, if the opportunity 
presented itself for a better investment. Eor the full 
development of this scheme, every Institution should 
rent or procure a field for the sole use of its mem- 
bers. The Yolunteer Corps may combine, and use 
it for drill. The fees of admission on the days of 
the games, would be sufficient to pay the rent. The 
interest likely to be taken in such games, may be 
proved from the popularity of similar proceedings 
in our public schools. Surely evei^ Mj^cJcssssmi^ 
Institate should feel that to ^TON\Sft^x^j2«^'WBSisfc- 
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ments, to counteract more debasing and demoralising 
pursuits^ is no unimportant part of its mission as an 
educator of the working classes. 

The *' Harvest Homes'' in rural districts have, 
of late, greatly multiplied. The morning is devoted 
to thanksgiving in the House of God : the after- 
noon being spent in innocent enjoyments for the 
day-labourer and his children ; where the presence of 
master, landlord, parson, and friends, enhances the 
day's enjoyment. May next harvest bring with it 
many more such harvest homes ! 

Penny Savings Banks. To create habits of 
povidence and thrift in our working boys and girls, 
men and women, should form no small part of their 
education. These banks largely offer the means of 
doing so. Many a comfortable dweUing and allot- 
ment garden may be traced to the first deposit in 
a bank. What an influence, too, has the home on 
the character and education ? Who can calculate the 
results of George Stephenson's first guinea saved ? 
How seldom we find the man who is landlord 
and tenant of his own dwelling, rolling home in a 
state of intoxication? Great attention should be 
paid to the stability of these banks, as one failure 
counteracts the good effects of a dozen. The plan 
to adopt, therefore, is to form a XwttasSo. X^^dSl ycl 
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connection with the central one, with a committee, 
consisting of president, actuary, auditor, and the 
number that is requisite to manage it. It should 
be opened once every week (Saturday night), and 
the actuary and two other members should then be 
always present. The actuary should remit all 
deposits weekly, to the central bank, or district 
treasurer, and the central bank only should issue 
the books, cheques, returns, and forms. The rules 
should be certified by Government. For success, 
publicity is greatly required. It is highly desirable 
to establish these banks, as one hour or one and a 
half-hours per week will be ample time for their 
management. Benefit societies and sick clubs may 
be fostered and encouraged by these Institutes, but 
their management calls for no especial notice in this 
Essay. 

Early Closing. This movement, and shortening 
the hours of labor generally, would greatly facilitate 
class operations. The majority of tradesmen would 
be willing to close at seven o^clock, if their assistants 
used the time in a profitable manner. This waste 
of time, is the master's greatest argument against 
it. If the assistants occupied their leisure hoiurs in 
mental and moral improvement, I doubt not but 
that, with a general canvass, the movemeofc ^ci\iL^ 
succeed, during the \?iatei m.ow>3s\a* ^2va&^^ "^sss. 
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book-keepings Erenclis or some other suitable 
subjects^ should be formed purposely for this class 
of persons. 

TiNANCBS. Much greater attention, in many 
Institutes, is needed in collecting members* sub- 
scriptions and seeking support from the gentry and 
tradespeople. I would recommend that a per 
centage be given to the collector, who might, also, 
have power to solicit for support. Honorary 
collectors often have great diffidence in asking for 
arrears, while a paid officer would make it a matter 
of business. It is well to have a scale of fees 
suitable to the lower, middle, and better classes of 
society. Unless there is a low fee, the '^ plant '' for 
carrying on the elementary classes, will not be found 
amongst the members. 

Annual Ebpoet. Greater punctuality in issuing, 
and care in drawing up this report, is needed. It 
should be issued largely among non-members, and 
should contain, besides the bare record of the past 
year's facts, a concise account of the advantages, as 
regards classes, library, reading room, lectures, etc. 
The appointment of one or two persons to draw it 
up, allowing ihem plenty of time, should never be 
overlooked. It should be issued m SeiB\«5iJoec,«ft3i 
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well circulated. In this report^ assistance should be 
solicited from members and from their friends^ and 
the benefits that a prosperous Institution brings to 
a town, be made known. In this report, the 
efforts of the voluntary teachers should be alluded 
to and properly acknowledged. If the report 
should appear at a different period of the year to 
the annual soir^, a supply should be kept until 
that event occurs, and be well distributed at the 
meeting. 

Prize Schemes. I know of nothing so likely 
to induce the advanced boys of National Schools or 
Academies to become members on leaving school, 
and thus progress instead of retrograding, (as, alas, 
so many do,) as a good system of prize schemes, 
connected with the Institute. A special fond should 
be collected for this purpose, and a carefully devised 
scheme printed. On this local scheme, the scheme 
of the Union of Institutes, and the Society of Arts 
and the University Examinations, should be adverted 
to. This scheme of prizes should be confined to 
the regular attendants at the classes, and no boys 
under fourteen years of age allowed to compete. 
The following subjects should be amongst the fore- 
most for prizes: Beading; Arithmetic, in two grades; 
Writing from dictation and composition ; Engjiak 
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Grammar; EngUah History for some given 
period; Geography; Essays cm given subjects; 
Elementary Mathematics, as m indno^nent to 
prepare for the Society of Arts' Examinations. In 
the examinations of the different Unions, the pupils 
diould not be expected to assemble at some centre, 
hut it should be conducted after the manner of the 
Society of Arts; by sending the questions sealed, 
to be op^sied, in the presence of the c(»npetitors, by 
some responsible persons. Prize schemes, theref(»«, 
are deserving the warmest consideration of com- 
mittees^ 93 being great points of attraction and 
usefulness to Mechanics' Institutions. The exami- 
nations should take place in the months of April or 
May, at the end of the second session ; and the 
prizes should be distributed at a soir^ or public 
meeting, with as oiuch eekU as possible. 

S^OTS. As these Institutions are efm to all 
sects of religion and politics, much care is needed 
tb^t no one particular denomination should have a 
predominancy in the management. I fear, much of 
the jealousy and want of unanimity in these Insti- 
tutions, is owing to this mixed element. What a 
sad reflection that all these differences cannot be 
forgotten, when the mental, moral, and social 
condition of our working population is at stake. 
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as well as much of the future greatness of our 
beloved country ! 

Unions op Instteutes. A very great stimulus 
has been given to adult education in Yorkshire, 
East Lancashire, Worcestershire, South Stafford* 
shire, and the Southern Counties, by the formation 
of Educational Unions. The Local Boards, in 
connection with the Society of Arts, have, also, 
brought its scheme of examinations to the doors of 
many of our working population. The recent 
increase in the number of certificates granted by 
this society, should induce other localities to form 
boards, which is a simple and inexpensive pocess : 
(for directions, see appendix B.) Li electing 
members to form the Board, great caution, however, 
should be exercised in not giving preference to 
ornamental names over those of the practical 
working men, who possess the opportunity and the 
wiU to influence the youths of their neighbourhoods 
to undergo the ordeal of an examination. A little 
advice, encouragement, and personal effort, will be 
often found the best means of inducing young men 
to become candidates. Each town and Listitute 
should, therefore, be carefully represented in this 
Board. One great advantage of this societ^s. 
scheme is, that its cetti&caXfc ^TLTOCMfificsss^ ^^ "^"^ 
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competitive. All those who reach the required 
standard, receive the certificate. The society, how- 
ever, offers prizes, of £5 and £3 to the best 
two candidates, who obtain first-class certificates, 
for each of the twenty-nine subjects contained in 
the programme. It is a source of sorrow to find 
much of the usefulness of this great society retarded, 
in many parts of the country, from want of publicity, 
and especially among that class of persons to which 
it immediately offers its many advantages. If the 
scheme of examinations were brought prominently 
before the notice of every public educator, with a 
request that he would occasionally draw the atten- 
tion of his advanced pupils to its benefits, many 
thousands of the rising generation would be made 
acquainted with the society, and thus induced to 
prepare a few subjects for examination, by the time 
they reach the eligible age of sixteen years. 

The success of the Unions and Local Boards, 
largely depends on the individual support received 
from Institutes in union. Had the Unions^ whole 
incomes been derived, hitherto, from this source 
alone, very small indeed would their results have 
been. The noblemen and wealthy manufacturers 
have subscribed largely in many parts, and many 
iDOTG would imitate their good example were every 
Institation. in union to use a \iti\e e:L'eit\AftTi m \\»» 
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own immediate locality, to obtain new subscribers. 
Of tbe great good that these Unions effect, there 
cannot be a doubt. Their annual reports are highly 
valuable in a statistical point of view; besides 
containing good advice, causes of success, failure, 
and many other points of usefulness. The Union 
prize scheme, too, just fills up that difficult period 
&om the age when the boy leaves school until 
he is eligible for the scheme of the Society of 
Arts. It will, also, reach, encourage, and prepare 
many for the higher standard of the society^s scheme, 
which they otherwise might never attain. The 
annual meetings, which are held in different towns, 
often form quite an epoch in the history of the 
Institution of the favored place. The Union's list 
of paid and vduntary lecturers, greatly facilitates 
the successful operations of this important depart- 
ment in many Institutes. The circulating box of 
well-selected books — ^the visits of the organising 
master, (and every Union should possess at least a 
paid or voluntary one,) — the meeting of delegates for 
the discussion of topics of importance — ^the ambition 
often aroused to equal other Institut-es — each and 
all these advantages, such unions offer to those 
which join them. The plan adopted by the Southern 
Counties' Union, of awarding silver and bronze 
medals to the most successi\\\. n^^qjsX;^!^ XRaj^csss^^^: 
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well worth imitating^ as it touches a point of vital 
importance. The recognition, however small, of 
successful services, must be pleasing and encouraging 
to these noble-hearted men. Perhaps a better test 
might be found than the one adopted, viz : '^The 
teachers of the classes who receive the greatest 
number of certiiScates, obtain the medals.'^ It will 
be readily admitted, that the average attendance, 
and the average attainments of the majority, are 
decidedly of more consequence than the high 
attainments of a few. Very many districts 
would do well by forming Unions. All thos6 
Institutions, where opportunity offers, should at 
once join the Union. Each Institution should try 
and rival its neighbour, by giving to, and obtaining 
for the Union with which it is connected, all 
possible support. Every Institution ought to 
remember that the prosperity of the Union will 
redound to the credit and benefit of those that 
constitute it individually. 

Publicity. This is necessary for the success of 
everything which depends on the pubhc for support ; 
but nothing requires it more than the Institutions; 
the different Unions of Institutes ; and the Society 
of Arts, The advantage of advertising may be 
learned from Moses & Son, IhoAej, "^^^oiii^^L 
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"Friend, and many others, especially the proprietors 
of patent medicines. The following means are at 
tiie disposal of most Institations. 

The cheap newspaper, which is always open for 
corresponflenoe and paragraphs drawing attention 
to lectures, classes, etc. ; or noticing past events in 
connection with the Institutes. The "fourth estate'' 
proprietors are always willing to support educational 
measures, as nothing will tend more to the success 
of the Press than the diffusion of a sound education. 
The course of lectures, classes, and other attractions, 
should be advertised regularly, by the quarter, 
under special arrangement as to terms, ts^ing care 
that short paragraphs appear under the head of 
''local news.'' The annual report, which should be 
very carefully distributed throughout the year, 
containing those advantages, prominently set forth, 
that prove most attractive. The issuing of a good- 
sized poster, at the commencement of the first 
session, announcing the name, position, and officers 
of the Institution ; the classes, with the teachers, 
terms, etc. ; lectures, with as many dates as then 
fixed; a synoptical catalc^e of a few of the most 
popular books in the library, stating other advan- 
tages connected with this department; Uie prize 
sdiemes which are open to the members (espedally 
the Society oi Arts',) meii\\oiMv^ ^^xfevsoSsa^N *^^ 
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benefit of being in connection with Union of 
Institutes; the advantages of the buildings for 
amusements stated ; and any other telling points. 
One hundred of such posters would supply a 
moderate-sized town for the winter. If six^ or 
more boards were the property of each Institu- 
tion^ and placed in the best situations in the 
town, under the care of some member, with the 
above-named bills, or any other required an- 
nouncement, put regularly upon them, great results 
would ensue. The public would then know where 
to look for all particulars connected with the Insti- 
tute. It is not the using of billis in large numbers at 
one time, but keeping up a regular supply that wiU 
tell the tale. Variety, too, is highly needful. The 
lecture prospectus should, also, be issued for the 
two sessions, erasing each lecture after it has been 
given. The personal efforts of the members should 
be a powerful means for the best publicity, as 
persuasion from a friend, of course, will effect more 
than any announcement in black and white. A 
neat circular sent to the principal families, brings 
their attention to the matter better than any other 
plan. 

When any society seeks to make itself known, 

the issuing of Tracts forms, in many instances, no 

small means of doing so. H aom^ ttacl^, ^litaMaiu^ 
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imaginaiy, yet pnrdy natural, conversations, were 
written in plain Saxon language, in dialogue 
between working men, upon the great adyantages 
of classes, lectures, library, and penny banks, and 
freely circulated among working men, the attention 
of many might be thus drawn to education. 
''What is the use of it,'' is a common remark, even 
from those in higher spheres than the mechanic. 
Such, and similar questions, answered by illustra- 
tions from the lives of George Stephenson, Hugh 
Miller, Elihu Burritt, Dr. Eitto, Ibranklin, Benni^ 
Watt, Arkwright, and others, would convince many 
of the use of education to the workman. When 
we owe the steam engine, railways, the telegraph, 
and the spinning machine, to the perseverance and 
education of such men, who will dare to say, 
'* What is the use of it ? '' Were some responsible 
body to take this simple matter in hand, it would be 
seen that the example, which is stronger than 
precept, of these men, would operate for the benefit 
of the rising generation. 

The Journal of the Society of Arts, and the 
Mechanics' Magazine only reach a small per centage 
of those for whom they are intended. No one can 
doubt but that the different cheap oi^ans of the 
temperance cause, greatly fEunlitate the operations 
and success of that cause. '^et^^Taa^Is^^'^V^ 
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the Society of Arts, or Yorkshire Union) to seek 
support from all Institutions, and issue a monthly 
penny paper, specially adapted for the working 
classes, and the acknowledged organ of Educational 
Institutes, an increased publicity would be given to 
all educational measures among the working classes. 
The success of the "British Workman '^ or "Band 
of Hope Eevie V argues a similar success to such an 
undertaking. Its beneficial effects to these Institu- 
tions cannot be disputed for one moment. A 
practical man, who knows the requirements of the 
British workman, should be the editor of this paper, 
and a portion should be adapted for the juvenile 
readers. To admit such a paper on the reading 
room table, would only prevent the sale of other 
copies, and its price alone should exclude its 
presence there. Short biographies, and bright 
examples should occupy a comer in every issue. 
Questions for solutions ; answers to correspondents, 
and other points, may be made not only useful, but 
attractive. Such a publication would cement the 
interest of our various Educational Societies, and 
knit them into one great Union. Should it prove 
a satisfactory investment, it could be issued weekly. 
The Potteries Mechanics' Institution Magazine, a 
misceUany of literature, science, art, and popular 
mformation, published every mon^Ja., \a «l %\«^ m 
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this direction; but the title and contents are rather 
above the comprehension of many that these Insti- 
tutions seek to reach. If the English workman will 
not come to these Institutions, every possible means 
must be tried, to induce him to participate in the 
blessings they seek to confer upon him and his 
country. 

I shall now reiterate what I consider to be the 
salient points that will give success to the educational 
department of Mechanics' and Literary Institutions. 

I. A practical, generous-hearted management, 
possessing energy, unity, and chosen from the 
different denominations (where no one is too 
strongly represented) and determined to overcome 
all obstacles to success. The most important 
feature of this management, is an active honorary 
or paid secretary, who possesses the entire confidence 
of all members. His freedom of action should never 
be curtailed when it is palpably seen that benefits 
only can result to the Institution from his acts. 

II. That these places should give great promi- 
nency to the all-absorbing subject — ^Education ; and 
especially pay due respect to the office of the 
Educator, whether he be a voluntary, i^did^ x^afsA- 
sional, or amateur teacher. 
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m. That too much publicity, as regards the 
operations of the Institution, cannot well be given; 
a continuous publicity being the most valuable. 

lY. That female education demands the warmest 
attention of these Institutes, as being of vital 
importance to the well-being of our country. 

V. That personal efforts, in the shape of a 
canvass by the committee, once or twice in the year, 
and on all occasions when opportunities offer, are 
highly desirable. 

VI. That classes should always conmience by 
September 29th, under teachers of ability in each 
subject, and that they should be as permanent in 
the winter months, as is the reading room. That 
the pupils of schools on leaving should join these 
classes, before apathy, the habit of smoking, of 
wandering the streets, and of disobedience grow so 
strongly upon them. To effect this, the co-opera- 
tion of all Educators should be solicited, and their 
attention drawn to the various prize schemes, so 
that they may encourage their pupils to become 
members, and competitors for the prizes. 

Conclusion. To put into ftdl operation, the 
suggestions contained in this ^ssa^^ nh?^ ol ^xosfc. 
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require money. In business matters^ it is not so 
much a question How much money? as. Whether the 
scheme will pay ? Is it a good investment ? Tew 
will deny that every pound expended in educating 
the people, is an investment that will return a large 
dividend to the whole conmiunity. When we 
calculate the enormous expenditure that ignorance 
and vice cause to this country, it must surely be a 
blind economy that will say, "the expense of edu- 
cation is too great.'' Perhaps the people themselves 
never murmured less at any particular taxation, 
than the educational grants &om the Government. 
The working classes are not yet advanced suffidentiy 
to see the value of education so clearly as to pay 
the whole cost of it themselves. The aid of the state 
and the wealthy is still requisite ; and the support 
of the latter will be given in proportion to the work 
accomplished by these Institutes. 

I would, therefore, remind the executive of 
every Institution, that the desire for reform, is not 
reform; the desire for improvement, is not improve- 
ment. This desire has long existed; let it still 
exist, but with a corresponding amount of 
real active exertion in every department, and then 
these good wishes will soon be consummated, and a 
great blessing conferred on this and future ^nera.- 
tiona. We see and hear, e^erj dfijj , ^i^^b^aaa^ssss^^ 
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results of the mind being in subjection to the body. 
What murders, and crimes of every hue, have 
recently disgraced our country ! What an amount 
of drunkenness exists I Who can walk the streets 
of our great towns and cities without feeUng pangs 
of sorrow for so many wandering women, eking out 
their lives of misery .and degradation? Oh, ye 
committees! away with every jealousy. None of 
your differing sects will own Ignorance and her sister. 
Vice, supporters of your creed. Ignorance is a com- 
mon enemy to all. Were a foreign enemy to land on 
British soil, what would you say to the man who 
put forth his religious or political differences, as a 
reason for not joining the volunteers or regulars ? 
Would he deserve the name of "Englishman?'' 
No. A greater, and more potent enemy than any 
invading army, still exists on British land, and these 
very differences, alas ! too often, are great obstruc- 
tions to the formation of a common brotherhood, to 
expel the invader. Away then with every jealousy ! 
Behold the vast flood of ignorance and vice sur- 
rounding you on every side ! Try hard to stem the 
current, by making your united exertions felt in 
many English homes. Educate ! Educate, so that 
the mind may have the sway, and not the body. 
If Unghad will maintain her position among the 
nations of the world, it is not couvmetcMaX. yc»«^t&^ 
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that will keep it; it is not her Army, or Navy, or 
Eifle Volunteers, only ; it is not pecuniary greatness. 
What is it, then ? Her moral greatness. It is on 
this her future prosperity depends. Be energetic, 
then. Oh ! ye philanthropists, in guarding well the 
education of the youth of both sexes. Fulfil those 
beautiful and patriotic lines, of Southey : 

<* Train up thy children, England, 

In the ways of righteousness, and feed them 

With the bread of wholesome doctrine. 

Where hast thou thy mines, — ^but in their industry ? 

Thy bulwarks, where— but in their breasts.** 

Strengthen every nerve, then, for such a cause. 
Seek not fields of glory on foreign shores. A battle- 
field surrounds you! You, yourselves, cannot 
estimate the results of your labors. Generations 
yet unborn will know them. Leave the results in 
His hands who can and will reward you to the 
uttermost. Let this be the great motive power, in 
Mechanics' and Literary Listitutes, and great will 
be their success indeed ; and old England will stand 
forth, for many ages, as the "Land of the free;'* 
"The Home of the exile;'' and the "Gem of the 
world." 
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[Appendix A.] 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Those National Educators who have had sufficient experience 
to look for the results of their lahors, from the men who were 
once their pupils, will endorse the following assertion of Mr. 
Horace Mann. He says, truly, ** More than half of the time 
and labor spent in the primary instruction of the Elementaxy 
Day School, will be spent in vain, unless the educational 
process, there commenced, shall be continued afterwards." 
The examination for confirmation, and the Marriage Begister, 
too often prove to the Clergy, the authenticity of the above 
remarks But to show the desirability and use of Evening 
Schools, in the present day, is hardly requisite; for these 
points are now universally admitted. In education, however, 
extremes must be avoided. Common things, and object 
lessons, now occupy their proper position on the school 
routine. The present reaction in favor of the few subjects 
well taught, over smattering the many, in national schools, 
is a step in the right direction. Great care, therefore, must 
be exercised in the formation of evening schools, lest the 
parents should rely too much on this aid, and thus the night 
school will be made to militate against the day school. That 
this will occur, is a prevalent opinion among schoolmasters, 
but the sooner it is eradicated the better. Experience has 
vividly shown that any system of education is a very imperfect 
one, if there be not schools for the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of youth, as well as boyhood. It is pretty certain, that the 
evening schools will, for the future, form an imx>ortant part 
in the parochial plan of education. The question is, How 
are they to be properly managed ? The two greatest difficulties 
to encounter, are. First: How to get and pay an efficient 
teacher. Second : The mixed elements that will compose the 
school, as to age and attainments. 

JissT. How to obtain and support the teacher. The 
Committee of (Jonncil on Educatioii offere «&^Ss>\aai<^ fee the 
support of Evening Schools in tiie foUo-wmg^os^*. 
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I. <' By appointing, for three years, an assistant teacher, 
who has completed his apprenticeship, to those schools con- 
ducted by certified masters or mistresses. This teacher to be 
an equivalent to two apprenticed pupil teachers ; in reckoning 
the number of such apprentices to be maintained at the 
public expense in any school. The Council offers j625 per 
annum for every male assistant, and J£20 for every female. 
Minutes, 1852-3, vol. L, page 10. 

n. ** To pay not more than jglO per annum, and not less 
than j95, to teachers, not otherwise remunerated, out of the 
grant for education. The following are the principal conditions 
imposed. The sum received from the night scholars, during 
the year ending at l^e date for the Inspector's visit, must 
equsJ, or exceed the Government grant. The night school 
must be connected with a day school in reaeipt of annual 
grants, and be kept open for sixty nights per annum. The 
teacher must produce certificates of good character and prac- 
tical aptitude. The Inspector must report of his qualifications, 
with special reference to the requirements of the locality. 
Such teachers to write one or more suitable exercises, in the 
Inspector's presence. The teacher must be at least twenty 
years of age, and under forty, at the time of his appointment. 
The teacher, after three years' service to the satisfaction of 
the Council Committee, and being upwards of thirty years of 
age, is eligible for the certificate examination ; or after one 
year's satisfactory services, can be examined for registration, 
which will be an equivalent to a Queen's scholarship, if passed 



m. ** To allow all those night scholars, who are over twelve 
years of age, and who have attended fifty nights per annum, 
to be added to the list of capitation claims for the day school. 

rv. " For every school whose average attendance is seventy- 
five -(the night scholars may be reckoned with the day scholars 
in making up this number), and which is conducted by a certi- 
fied or registered head master, the Council offers £26 per 
annum for males, and Jg20 for females, to those who have 
obtained the certificate, and retain their situation as second 
master or mistress for ike period of two years. Schedule, as 
well as certified teachers, are eligible. The schedule class 
consists of those who have failed in obtaining the certificate 
at the Training College." 

Y. In rural schools, theoi Loxd&^n!^^ isiA^<^N^^H.^^^s^K>^% 
ooneeaaiona. 
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1. — " If the number of ohildren in attendance at the day 
school ranges between fifty and one hundred, and if the 
number of night scholars exceeds twenty, the managers may 
retain an assistant in the school,** on the conditions stated 
above, in I. and IV. 

2. — ** Instead of such an assistant, the managers of any school 
under inspection, may organise an industrial class, to meet in 
the afternoon, under a gardener, superior labourer, or other 
person competent to instruct the class in the manual work 
selected ; while the girls and younger boys are, at the same 
time, employed in school, under a mistress competent to teaoh 
. sewing, and the elements of reading and writing. 

3. — ^**If there be not more than two pupil teachers in the 
school, and if the number of scholars in average attendance 
admit of no gre*ater number, the master may himself both act 
as industrial instructor during the afternoon, and may, also, 
teach in the evening school on the same days." 

It is only large successful day schools that can take 
advantage of the minutes that offer assistant masters. The 
plan stated in II. is the most advantageous, although persons 
capable of attracting and retaining the advanced boys of the 
day school, will be seldom obtained. Many persons occupying 
the position of clerks, accountants, etc., may be found able to 
conduct the purely elementary night schooL The office of 
scripture reader is one that may be grafted on to that of night 
schoolmaster, and by uniting the advantages of both offices, 
a sufficient sum may be realised to retain the services of an 
efficient master. What with the grant of d£10, the capitation 
and night school fees, an amount may be raised equal to pay 
an educated person, who may not have a laborious occupation 
by day. That such persons are required, and difficult to 
procure, we have too ample proof, and it is hoped that the 
exigency of the case wiU give rise to the want being supplied. 
A similar want of day schoolmasters was equally great a few 
years back, and now the supply is equal to the demand. Th6 
fact of the night schoolmaster, after one year's successful 
services, being open to the registration examination, which, if 
passed, will give to the successful the same advantages that 
the Queen's scholarship gives to the pupil teacher, viz : one 
year's training in some Normal College free of expense, may 
be an inducement to many young men to become masters of 
night soboola for the future purpose of becoming school- 
mtuBters. Also, be who conducts a mg\it «cl^oo\ioT tiucee 
j'<0aiv, to the satisfaction of the Inspector, vn^ ^ >^\x\:s i^^s^ 
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of age, is eligible to sit for the Goyermnent certificate withoat 
entering a Training College. These are points worth making 
known, when seekmg a teacher for the evening school from 
the non-professional persons of the neighbonrhood. 

But in all those instances of very snccessfol evening 
schools, and they are nomeroos, the assistance of the 
deigyman, Sunday-school teachers, and others, has come 
to &e rescue. He would be a very energetic and talented 
man who could keep up the attendance and interest of 
a large evening school, by his individual efforts, ^ut where 
a responsible head is obtained, and proper efforts are used, 
other assistance generally is found. K ^e minister, school- 
master, Sunday-school teachers, advanced pupil-teachers, 
and other kind-hearted persons from the locality, were to give 
assistance on different evenings in the week, then the school 
would soon prosper. Ladies, even, may be found to help the 
eause, and die great respect and attention they would receive 
firom the young mechanics would encourage them. Surely 
the noble example of a Florence Nightingale may often be 
foUowed by the fair sex, without the adijuncts of |the battle 
field ! In teaching the ignorant, they will be attacking the 
misery and vice of our country at the fountain head. That 
such aid will be amply re-paid to the clergy, the increased 
attendance at the House of Grod and the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper; the increased respect paid by the scholars, in 
the streets; and the connection that the school wiU be a 
means of keeping up, between the clergyman and the old 
scholars, will soon show. Many evening schools, conducted 
by assistant masters, owe their poor success to the fact of no 
aid being rendered to the master. A large successM evening 
school 'vnll confer an incalculable amount of good in a parish, 
but for great results, there must be a corresponding amount 
of self-sacrifice and labor. That this gratuitous labor will 
fall upon the shoulders of those who are least able to bear it, 
is a thing to be lamented in this life ; but, in the next life, 
the joy of such a course will be immeasurable to those who 
have not been ** weary in well doing." Sometimes a master 
may be found who will conduct the school for the fees of the 
pupils only, if the managers provide room and lights. 

The old^proverb—** where there is a will there is a way"— 
applies to the subject under consideration; for in many of 
the most unlikely places, often a good evening school is in 
operation, and in more fiaivored spots, none are to be found. 
Because we cannot get a dass of masters up to the standard 
required for .evening instruction, is noT^daon^Yss^^^vso^^s- 
2Deans at our disposal should. no^^iv^Q «^ ^3wa\ansi^» "^,ftR»saafe 
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onr night schools are not yet sufficient to cany on the school- 
hoy's eidneation to the So<nety of Arts' standard, is no reason 
why we should not inrepare him for the lower grade of Union 
prize schemes. To wait till all is right will he foUy ; it is for 
wiser to grapple with present circumstances, and hring forth 
as many results as these circumstances will permit 

It has been suggested, that a night school in rural districts 
may be taught by the head master, if the afternoon were 
devoted to the girls and younger boys, under a mistress, and 
the mastir thus released for that time. Instead of doing 
industrial work, the boys would have time at home to assist 
their parents. Then, in the evening, the elder boys and the 
night scholars would be taught together, from six to eight 
o'clock, by the head teacher. The mingling of the two schools 
would not have the bad effect in a country village, that is found 
in the town schooL The advantages of thus securing an able 
teacher would far outweigh the defects of such a plan. If 
school managers were to lay hold of some intelligent youth 
from their school, and find Mm a situation which would allow 
of his assisting in the evening school, he may then be receiv- 
ing a training to fit him to become a future master of an 
evening schooL The great difficulties of supplying masters 
will only be overcome by using great exertions for creating a 
supply. 

Second. The second great difficulty to encounter for the 
present, is found in the mixed age and attainments that 
generally comprise an evening schooL This difficulty will be 
always felt till some such measure as Mr. Adderley's Bill, 
proposed in last session, becomes law. A very large migority 
of the teaching profession petitioned in favor of that Bill, 
and at a recent meeting of a large body of schoolmasters, 
resolutions were passed in favor of a similar one, with a 
detailed account given of the plan by which such a law may 
be carried into effect If the Government can pass a compul- 
sory vaccination Act, to prevent the spread of a dangerous 
disease, surely that Government would not err in enacting 
that a man should not bring up his family in ignorance and 
crime, to disgrace the country; fiU our gaols; and spread 
broad-cast that which will prove more injurious^an many 
contagious diseases. 

When the night school contains youths who have attained 

to the first class of the day school; others who never advanced 

above the second, third, or fourth class; others who have 

never attended a class at all; how can vr^ wonder if much 

saceess is not realised in a school witSa. onVj on'ft \ftw^^T> 
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The evening school of the present day may be compared to a 
good national and infant school under one teacher, in the 
same room. But to make the best of what offers, can only be 
effected by a careful organisation. If the night teacher were, 
in the commencement, to seek the help of the day master to 
thoroughly organise the school, much trouble might be saved : 
(see Essay, page 18.) The only plan of keeping the advanced 
pupils, is to encourage them to choose a few subjects, and 
pursue them by private study. Many a prize boy, may, by 
this means, become a Society of Arts' prize young man. 
It is of veiy deep importance that the advanced boys of the 
day school should be accustomed to pursue a course of study, 
in a few subjects, at home, and during part of the school hours, 
so that self-reliance may be taught them ; as on this qualifica. 
tion the future success of our pupils largely depends. The 
comforts and advantages of a warm room, with a little assist- 
ance occasionally, woi^d be a sufficient inducement for them to 
join the night school. A small quarterly fee may be received 
from such pupils. This connection with the evening school 
would entitle them to the capitation grant, and, also, make 
them eligible for the Union, and Society of Arts' prize schemes. 
The master of the day school, or the minister, would willingly 
unravel any difficulty for a pupil, that might occasionally occur. 
Such a plan as this seems the only practical one of keeping 
the better scholars in a night school that is not conducted by 
an experienced trained master. 

Now, the rule for admission, as to age, is one of the greatest 
importance. The most sanguine supporters of evening schools 
would not wish to shorten the already too few years of the day 
school: if boys are admitted before they are twelve years 
of age, most assuredly this will have that effect. Such a rule 
may keep those away from the evening school who leave the 
day school at nine or ten years old, but it will keep an equal 
or larger number at the day school for a longer period. The 
pupils under eleven years of age are chiefly those who give all 
the trouble and annoyance to the teacher and other older 
pupils. There can be no doubt that the gain of such a rule 
will be much greater than the loss, even to the night school 
itself. Where there is a sufficient space, and teachmg power, 
it is fieur best to keep the juvenile department separate from 
the young men. 

As to management, the hints thrown out in the Essay apply 
with equal force to all night schools. A pound or two laid 
out in books for prizes, mil be returned with good interest, 
if a good scheme be published at the commfiii<:«k\si&\^ '^V^'^ 
school should commence iix ^ei^tea^^x^^sA^^^'^^^*^^'^^^^ 
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sixty nights before the visit of the Inspector, so as to secure 
the grants and capitation for the master. A constant supply 
of bills, announcing the school, should be issued, and a short 
advertisement inserted in the local paper. 

An occasional evening for songs, recitations, and amuse- 
ments may be given with good effect. The loan of a piano 
would give eclat, especially if a lady could be found who would 
throw aside reserve to amuse her more humble neighbours. 
Such evenings may be made the means of introducing many 
fresh pupils to the schooL It is surprising to find what an 
amount of delicacy and shyness exist among young men 
when first entering the night school : any means, therefore, 
that will draw them there, such as a concert, lecture, etc., 
should occasionally be used. A few local newspapers may lie 
upon the table, for the use of the pupils before and after 
school hours. These papers need not entail expense, as they 
can generally be borroweid. A popular library would, also, be 
a valuable accessory to an evening school, and may often be 
formed with a little exertion in the proper quarters. 

It will generally be found that in good evening schools, 
sympathy with the scholars from the clergyman, master, and 
managers, forms an important element The young man can 
soon detect pride and reserve, and these qualities prove highly 
detrimentaL In evening schools, it is wiser to act with 
humility and kindness than to talk much about them. J«t 
the silver cord of sympathy, then, be a means of connecting 
the scholars with the management, in all evening schools, and 
pleasing results will follow. Beligious teaching, in evening 
schools connected with the Church, should never be omitted. 
It is more advisable to introduce it indirectly than direcUy. 
An address on some good man may be made to convey as 
much Bible instruction, as if the lesson were taken from the 
Bible itself. Lessons, too, on the evils of intemperance, 
shoidd be given in all evening schools, as it is one of the 
greatest enemies to education. 

In those places where the evening school is not found, let 
there be a little energy used, and one commenced. Wait not 
for the demand, and Uien provide the supply; but rather let 
the supply create the demand. George Stephenson is a noble 
instance of the benefits which an evening school may confer, 
not only to a neighbourhood, but the world. In proportion to 
the means employed, and the faith put in those means, will 
the present and friture evening schools benefit our country. 
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[Appendix B.] 

SOCIETY OF AKTS. 

The following particnlars are extracted from the Programme 
for 1861, of the above society. That programme may be 
obtained gratis, on apjslication to the Secretary of the Society 
of Arts, Adelphi, London, W.G. 

" The Society for the Encouragement op Arts, Manu- 
factures, AND* Commerce" was established in 1754, and 
Incorporated by Boyal Charter in 1847. In the year 1852, 
a Union of Institations was established with the Society of 
Arts. The society now numbers about two thousand members ; 
and more than three hundred Literary, Scientific, and 
Mechanics' Institutions, Local Educational Boards, and Cham- 
bers of Commerce, in the United Kingdom and in the Colonies, 
are in connection with it. 

The Society has a Board of Examiners, and holds Annual 
Examinations. 

The Society is now engaged in preparing for a second 
Great International Exhibition, in 1662. 

Object of Examinations. — The primary object of the Exami- 
nations is to encourage, test, attest, and reward efforts made 
for self-improvement by adult members and students of the 
Mechanics' Institutions, Athen»ums, People's Colleges, Village 
Glasses, and other bodies of the like character, that are in 
union with the Society of Arts. The following is the list of 
Subjects and Examiners for 1861. 

Subjects, Examiners. 

1. Arithmetic Bev. Alexander Wilson, M.A. 

2. Book-keeping John Ball, Esq. 

5, Algebra J. J. Sylvester, Esq., M.A., F.E.S. 

4. Geometry Bev. B. Morgan Cowie, M.A. 

6. Mensuration John Sykes, Esq., M.A. 

6. Trigonometry EjeN.T.Qr.^vJ^. 

7. Conic Sections "ReN. B.^fvt<i,^^X,^^^S.. 
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8. 



'"''^r^^ntnS''"!!''.''} 'o^- «^ddle. Esq.. F.RXS. 
9. Principles of Mechanics Bey. Jonathan Bates, M.A. 

10. Practical Mechanics . . T. M. Goodeve, Esq. 

11. Magn^ti3^Electri«i«y| c. Brooke. Esq.. MX. F-B.S. 

13. Astronomy James Glaisher, Esq., F.B.S. 

13. Chemistry A. W. Williamson, Esq. 

14. Animal Physiology (in ) John Marshall, Esq., MA., 

relation to Health) j RE.C.S. 
16. Botany Dr. lindley. F.R.S. 

16. Agricultnre J. C. Morton, Esq. 

17. Mining and Metallurgy J. Arthur Phillips, Esq. 

"• """^^LZy .^!^.\'^^^^^'^^-^'^ 

19. Domestic Economy .... The Very Rev. R. Dawes, F.R.S. 

20. Geography Wm. Hughes, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

21. English History C. H. Pearson, Esq., M.A. 

22. English Literature .... Rev. S. Clark, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

23. Logic & Mental Science Rev. Wm. Thomson, D.D. 

24. Latin & Roman History Rev. F. Temple, D.D. 

25. French Alphonse Mariette, Esq., M.A. 

26. German Dr. Bemays. 

27. Freehand Drawing .... F. S. Cary, Esq. 

28. Mechanical Drawing . . Thomas Bradley, Esq. 

29. Theory of Music John Hullah, Esq. 

Terms of Admission to the Examinations, — Every Candidate 
for Examination must he admitted through a Local Educa- 
tional Board connected with the Society of Arts, and must he 
at least sixteen years of age. 

Memhers of, or students of classes in. Institutions in direct 
Union with the Society of Arts, are admitted Free. 

Memhers of, or students of classes in *' Small Institutions"* 
not in direct Union with the Society of Arts, hut connected 
with a provincial Union that is " in Union " with the Society, 
are admitted on payment of a fee of Two Shillings and 
Six-pence. 

Local Educational Boards. — Each Local Board must consist 
of at least three memhers ; and with advantage, may he much 
more numerous. There must he a Chairman and a Secretary. 
The district for which the Board is to act must he defined ; 
and every Educational Institution within those limits ought 

* Small Institutions are defined as those which have an income of less 
than £75 per year. 
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to be represented in the Board. It is of great importance 
that each Local Board should include the representatives of 
more Institutions than one, and that there should not be more 
than one Local Board in each locality. 

A detailed list of the chairman, secretary, and other mem- 
bers of each Local Board, giving not only their names, but 
their addresses and designations, should be submitted to the 
Council of the Society of Arts, before the first of January, 1861. 

The Society's system of Examinations consists of (1) Pre- 
vious Examinations by the Local Boards, and (3) Final 
Examinations by the Examiners of the Society of Arts, under 
the supervision of the Local Board. 

Previous Examinations by the Local Boards, — These Exami- 
nations are (1) to test the handwriting and spelling of the 
candidates, their knowledge of English grammar, composition, 
and the common rules of arithmetic, and (2) to ascertain 
whether their knowledge of those special subjects in which 
they seek to be examined by the Society's Examiners is such 
as to offer some fair prospect at least of their obtaining certi- 
ficates. The subjects of Examination are — 

Handwettino. 

Sfeluno, English Grahuab, and Composition. — ^An ex- 
tract from some English author should^ be set, into which 
errors of spelling, grammar and punctuation should be intro- 
duced. Some faulty grammatical constructions, in common 
use, and vulgarisms, should be introduced. 

Abithmetic. — A knowledge of the elementary rules, includ- 
ing the Rule of Three, should be required. 

No candidate can be admitted to the final Examination 
without a certificate fi:om his Local Board, that he has satis- 
factorily ''passed" its previous Examination in the elementary 
subjects specified in tiie above paragraphs, and in the special 
subjects in which he wishes to be examined by the Society's 
Examiners. 

Final Examination by the Society's Examiners* — The Forms 
containing the names of the '* passed" candidates, and the 
subjects in which they desire to be examined, having been 
returned to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, not later 
than the first week in April, 1861, the printed papers of ques- 
tions in the various subjects will be prepared by the Society's 
Examiners, and will be forwarded to tiie Secretaries of the 
Local Boards. 
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The whole of the papers appointed for each of the evenings 
of the Examination, according to the subjoined Time Table, 
will be contained in a separate sealed ei^velope, which is not 
to be opened till tlie candidates are present, at half-past six 
each evening. 

The final Examination must be held simultaneously on the 
days, and at the hours specified in the following Time Table. 

In choosing the subjects in which they desire to be exam- 
ined, candidates must take notice of the arrangements of this 
Time Table, as they cannot be examined in two subjects which 
are set down for the same evening. 

Time Table for 1861. 



Tuesday, 


Wednesday, 


Thursday, 


Friday, 


the SOtli April, 


the Ist May, 


the 2nd May, 


the 3rd May, 


From 6.80 to 9.30 


From 6.30 to 9.30 


From 6.30 to 9.30 


From 6.30 to 9.30 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


Arithmetic 


Book-keeping 


Algebra 


Geometry 


Trigouometry 
Magnetism, Elec- 


Navigation and 


Practical Me- 


IVtensuration 


Nautical As- 


chanics 


Principles of 
Mechanics 


tricity, & Heat 


tronomy 


Astronomy 


Agriculture 


Conic Sections 


Physiology 


Botany 


Mining and Me- 


Chemistry 
♦English Litera- 


Political Eco-* 


Geography 


tallurgy 
English History 


nomy 


Latin 


ture 


French 


Logic and Men- 


MechanicalDrav- 


Music 


German 


tal Science 


ing 


Domestic Eco- 




Freehand Draw- 




nomy 




ing 



* Two Papers, of one hour and a half each, in this subject, are 
considered as one. 

The names of the candidates who obtain prizes and certi- 
ficates will be published in the Journal of the Society of Arts, 
as soon as the Examiners have pronounced their judgment. 

Prizes for 1861. — One First Prize of ^6, and one Second 
Prize of ^3, in each of the twenty-nine subjects of Examina- 
tion. The Prize will be given in money or in books, at the 
option of the candidate. 
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